


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL'S LETTER 


ARRIVING AT THE PARTY IN TIME 


Somebody once said of disarma- 
ment that it was like a party. Nobody 
wants to arrive until everyone else is 
there. The same thing might be said 
about honest evaluation reports. The 
dilemma is obvious. If only a few 
write candidly as rating officers, they 
send their hapless subordinates 
straight to the botiom of the heap. An 
important task for all of us between 
now and June, I think, will be to con- 
vince each other that the system can 
turn over a new leaf. 

Declaration, education and ex- 
hortation can be of some help (al- 
though we have had too little effective 
training). They have been our prin- 
cipal instruments, it seems, in similar 
campaigns in the past. I have great 
faith in the good will and moral cour- 
age of my colleagues in the Foreign 
Service—if they think that a tough- 
minded adherence to the system 
stands half a chance. Let us proceed 
this June in the expectation that raters 
will mean what they say, and say 
what they see—and that, in writing 
honestly about another officer’s work, 
the writer will not be alone. 

We need to change the evaluation 
form, and hope to have a new one 
ready this spring—all parties willing. 
The experts say that this is one of the 
few areas in personnel administration 
where change for its own sake can be 
a good thing. It does help raters make 
a fresh start. I believe the new form 
will make it harder to cook up warm 
fudge. It will also lay greater emphasis 
on evaluating an officer’s abilities as 
a candid, discriminating and percep- 
tive rater. 

Last month I noted that there is 
little effective career reward or sanc- 
tion to stimulate the writing of high 
quality reports. An officer’s integrity 
stands like a lonely tree, resisting the 
winds of social pressure, the threat of 
grievance action, and the psychologi- 
cal impact of full disclosure. I am 
sometimes surprised that we do as 
well as we do. A few ways are de- 
scribed below for making—if not a 
great wind—at least some counter- 


vailing breeze to help that tree stand 
straight. 

The Selection Boards already have 
instructions to place a memorandum 
in the file of a rating officer who has 
written an exceptionally perceptive or 
an inadequate report. The mid-career 
Boards have used this authority more 
systematically this year than in previ- 
ous times. They issued 30 more com- 
mendations of raters than last year, 
and seven more criticisms—to a total 
of 40. 

The Selection Boards have also 
called to my attention the general 
weakness of reviewing statements, 
some consisting of only the vaguest 
reference to an acquaintance with the 
officer’s work. Others are very per- 
functory. The Boards have identified 
15 substandard reviews for critical 
notation—as compared with two last 
year. The new evaluation form will 
also address the problem of reviews, 

and structure them with an eye to 
upgrading the requirement for sub- 
stantive comment. 

The Foreign Service Inspectors 
have just finished their preparatory 
Washington meetings. They have 
agreed, starting with reports prepared 
this coming June, particularly to 
examine a supervisor’s ability to pre- 
pare accurate, dispassionate and in- 
formative evaluation reports and to 
include their judgment of the super- 
visor’s effectiveness as a rating officer 
in their report on him. They will re- 
view all ratings the supervisor pre- 
pares on subordinates this summer, 
and make note of points of agree- 
ment and difference in their own eval- 
uations of both rating and rated offi- 
cers. 

The Performance Evaluation Divi- 
sion has for some years maintained a 
special folder for each rating officer. 
There the Division files the evalua- 
tion reports the officer has prepared 
on subordinates over the previous five 
years. The early advocates of this sys- 
tem proposed going farther—to make 
these reports an integral part of the 
officer’s own file. Their arguments 
were, first. that an evaluation report 


is really a self-portrait. Reading the 
ratings a man writes about others, 
they said, would help the panels judge 
whether to promote the man himself. 
There is a grain of truth in that. 

Moreover, the quality of ratings 
would dramatically improve, the ad- 
vocates said, if the rater always knew 
that the reports he wrote about others 
would be before the promotion board 
members when they considered the 
officer himself. The panel members 
would only have to leaf through the 
reports to see which rater invariably 
expressed bland, vague, highly flatter- 
ing opinions. It would also be evident 
who copied last year’s reports. We all 
know the supervisor who spends 
hours polishing a memo to the front 
office—while preparing ratings on a 
subordinate in haste and negligence. 
The advocates asserted that their sim- 
ple innovation would profoundly affect 
such practices. 

The advocates’ proposal was 
adopted only in part. The pressures 
of time and circumstance have meant 
that promotion panels use these 
raters’ files infrequently. So this 
month, with the convening of the 
Senior Boards, we have physically 
placed each officer’s “rater’s folder” 
inside his own performance dossier. 
For the first time the full conception 


of past advocates will be tried out. 


The reports an officer has written 
about his subordinates will be under 
the hand of the people who are con- 
sidering him for promotion. 

In the months ahead, we hope to be 
able to propose additional ideas. Per- 
haps we can get enough air moving 
against the winds that bend us to ex- 
pediency, so that the most comfort- 
able posture for that tree will be up- 
right. But all these efforts will be 
mostly air unless that first essential 
condition can be achieved—a Service- 
wide perception that a candid report 
will no longer do the hapless sub- 
ordinate a comparative injustice. I 
hope we can create a Service-wide 
acceptance of the fact that we can 
truly turn over a new leaf. 

—Nathaniel Davis 
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America and the World 


In his State of the Union Message, presented to the 
Congress on January 31, President Nixon included these 
remarks on foreign affairs: 


When this Administration took office, it was apparent 
that the world had changed in fundamental ways, and 
that America’s foreign policy had to change in equally 
fundamental ways. 

We needed to end our military involvement in the 
Vietnam war in a manner consistent with our responsi- 
bilities and commitments as a major world power. 

We needed to adjust to the changes in the strategic 
situation between the Soviet Union and the United States 
which presented a unique opportunity to build a solid 
foundation for peace but which also threatened our own 
security if that foundation could not be built. 


We needed to end a quarter century of hostile isolation 
which had kept one-fourth of the world’s population out- 
side the framework of international cooperation. The 
world could not afford another generation of hostility 
between the United States and the People’s Republic of 
China. 

We needed to adjust our partnerships with Western 
Europe and Japan, recognizing their increasing political 
and economic strength and self-reliance, and emphasiz- 
ing our important common goals. 

We needed to alter the world monetary system to 
reflect the new realities of the international economic 
system and America’s place in it. 

During the past five years we have made striking 
progress in meeting each of these needs. 


Continuing Responsibility in Viet-Nam 


The United States is at peace for the first time in more 
than a decade. But peace must be something more than 
the absence of the active engagement of American forces 
in conflict. 

We must guard against the tendency to express relief 
at our military extrication from Southeast Asia by “wash- 
ing Our hands” of the whole affair. Men and women are 
still dying there. We still have a responsibility there. We 
must provide those ravaged lands-with the economic 


assistance needed to stabilize the structures of their 
societies and make future peace more likely. We must 
provide, as well, the continued military aid ts re- 
quired to maintain strong, self-reliant defense forces. 
And we will continue to insist on full compliance with 
the terms of the agreements reached in Paris, including 


a full accounting of all of our men missing in Southeast 
Asia. 


Building New Relationships 


As we work through detente to reduce conflict in areas 
of the world where both we and the Soviet Union have 
important interests, we must also continue to work to 
reduce the potential causes of conflict between us. 

We must persevere in our negotiations with the Soviet 
Union to place further limits on strategic arms competi- 
tion and in our talks with the Warsaw Pact nations to 
reduce forces in Europe in a way that will increase 
security and stability for all. 

We will pursue our relations with the Soviet Union in 
the climate of detente established two years ago in Mos- 
cow and reaffirmed by General Secretary Brezhnev’s 
visit to Washington last year. During the fateful weeks 
of the Middle East war last October, the strength of our 
detente was severely tested. Since then, American diplo- 
matic leadership and initiative have played a central role 
in the search for a final settlement in the long-troubled 
Middle East. This began with the ceasefire of October 22, 
worked out with the Soviet Union’s assistance, and was 
later strengthened by the Six-Point Agreement in Novem- 
ber to consolidate the ceasefire, then by the Geneva 
Peace Conference—under the co-sponsorship of the 
United States and the Soviet Union—and most recently 
by the agreement on the disengagement of Egyptian and 
Israeli military forces, which is being implemented in 
cooperation with the United Nations Emergency Force. 
These steps are but the beginning of broadened efforts 
to find a lasting settlement of the area’s problems. 

The process of building a normal relationship with the 
People’s Republic of China continues. Liaison offices 
have been established in our respective capitals and there 
continues to be fruitful contact between our governments 
at very high levels. 





Strengthening Our Free World Partnerships 


As our relationships with old adversaries are changing, 
so are our relationships with old friends. Western Europe 
and Japan have put behind them the post-war struggle to 
rebuild their economies, re-order their societies and 
re-establish their political force. Their success in these 
endeavors is something we helped to foster and in which 
we can take pride. But now times have changed and our 
past role in their success cannot be the sole basis for a 
continuing relationship. We must instead adjust our rela- 
tionships to recognize their new economic capacities and 
their international political objectives. We must accom- 
modate all of these within the framework of the friend- 
ship and goodwill of our allies and our whole past history 
of cooperation in the pursuit of our common goals. This 
is a cornerstone of the structure of peace we are seeking 
to build. 

With our closest neighbors, here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we shall continue to seek additional ways of 
working cooperatively to solve the problems which face 
the Americas. Secretary of State Kissinger will be meeting 
in a few weeks with the foreign ministers of Latin Amer- 
ica to begin a new and constructive dialogue in the 
family of American states. 


International Trade and Commerce 


As we turn from an era of confrontation to one of 
cooperation, trade and commerce become more impor- 
tant. We have moved from a position of virtual economic 
hegemony in the world to a new role in a more interde- 
pendent world economy. We must create an equitable 
and efficient system of integrating our own economy with 
that of the rest of the world. 

Much has already been accomplished on this front. 
The markets of the USSR and China are now accessible, 
thereby providing jobs for American workers. Our major 
trading partners in Western Europe and Japan share our 
interest in further reducing international trade barriers 
and increasing world trade. The rigid and outmoded 
international monetary system which over-valued the 
dollar and impeded our foreign trade has been decisively 
altered. After two years of trade deficits, America 
achieved a trade surplus in 1973. 

But we must persevere in our international monetary, 
investment and trade negotiations. The greatest tasks 
still lie ahead and the stakes are high. Avoiding the 
economic and political disruptions associated with in- 
ternational monetary turmoil and restrictive trade and 
investment practices increases in importance as interna- 
tional interdependence grows. 

As I noted earlier in this message, prompt passage of 
the pending Trade Reform Acct is essential to achieving 
the goal of a less restrictive and more equitable interna- 
tional economic system. In addition, we must move 
forward with the current negotiations to reform the 
international payments system under the auspices of the 
International Monetary Fund, reforms which will mark- 
edly increase the opportunities for nations to trade and 
invest profitably. 


We must also strengthen our resolve as the world’s 
most prosperous nation to help less fortunate countries. 
In the world of today, no nation will be fully secure or 
prosperous until all nations are. As in the past, we will 
take pride in our efforts to work with developing nations 
which aspire to greater economic and social well-being. 
The United States. has called for the World Food Con- 
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ference which will be held in November under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations. We will also actively observe 
1974 as World Population Year, as proclaimed by the 
United Nations. 


Maintaining a Strong Defense Force 


But as we work for peace, we must be conscious that 
the opportunity to build a structure of peace came be- 
cause our arms have served as a deterrent to war. We 
must maintain that deterrent. 

In the last five years, outlays for the Department of 
Defense have been reduced by about %s—measured in 
constant dollars—and military personnel have been cut 
from 3.5 million to 2.2 million. 

This year, I will recommend a substantial increase in 
the 1975 budget for the Department of Defense. These 
increases are necessary to improve the readiness of our 
armed forces, to build up levels of essential equipment 
and supplies and to preserve present force levels in the 
face of rising costs. 


Conclusion 


Throughout these five years, I have had one overriding 
aim: to establish a structure of peace in the world that 
can free future generations from the scourge of war. 
Others may have different priorities; this has been and 
will remain my first priority, the chief legacy tnat I hope 
to leave from the eight years of my Presidency. 

As we strengthen the peace, we must also continue 
each year a steady strengthening of our society here at 
home. Our conscience requires it. Our interests require 
it. We must insist on it. 

As we create more jobs, as we build a better health 
care system, and improve education; as we develop new 
sources of energy, as we provide more abundantly for 
the elderly and the poor, as we strengthen the system of 
private enterprise that produces our prosperity—as we 
do all this and more, we solidify those essential bonds 
that hold us together as a Nation. Even more importantly, 
we advance what in the final analysis government in 
America is all about: more freedom, more security, a 
better life, for each one of the 211 million individual 
persons who are America. 

We cannot afford to neglect progress at home while 
pursuing peace abroad. But neither can we afford to 
neglect peace abroad while pursuing progress at home. 

With a stable peace, all is possible, without peace, 
nothing is possible. 

Earlier in this message, I comment that “one of the 
continuing challenges facing us in the legislative process 
is that of the timing and pacing of our initiatives . . . 
selecting each year among many worthy projects those 
that are ripe for action at that time . . .” 

What is true in terms of our domestic initiatives is 
true also in the world. This period we now are in—these 
few years—presents a juncture of historic forces unique 
in this century, which provide an Opportunity we may 
never have again to create a structure of peace solid 
enough to last a lifetime and more—not just peace in our 
time but peace in our children’s time as well. It is on the 
way we respond to this opportunity, more than anything 
else, that history will judge whether we in America have 
met our responsibility. 

: have full confidence that we will meet that responsi- 
bility. 





“ADVENT OF A NEW ERA” 


Secretary Signs Statement of Principles at Panama 


Secretary Kissinger traveled to Panama February 7 to 
sign a Statement of Principles opening a new phase in the 
negotiations between the United States and Panama on a 
modern canal treaty. 

The Secretary also delivered an address in which he 
referred to a new era in U.S. relations with Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The text of his remarks follows: 

We meet here today to embark upon a new adventure 
together. Our purpose is to begin replacing an old treaty 
and to move toward a new relationship. What we sign 
today hopefully marks as well the advent of a new era in 
the history of our Hemisphere, and thus makes a major 
contribution to the structure of world peace. 

Meeting as we do on this Isthmus which links North 
with South and Atlantic with Pacific, we cannot but be 
conscious of history—a history which has profoundly 
changed the course of human affairs. Four centuries ago 
the conquistadors landed here bringing faith and taking 
booty. They were representatives of the traditional style 
and use of power. Seventy years ago, when the Panama 
Canal was begun, strength and influence remained the 
foundation of the world order. 

Today we live in a profoundly transformed environ- 
ment. Among the many revolutions of our time none is 
more significant than the change in the nature of world 
order. Power has grown so montrous that it defies calcu- 
lation; the quest for justice has become universal. A stable 
world order cannot be imposed by power; it must derive 
from consensus. Mankind can achieve community only 
on the basis of shared aspirations. 

This is why the meeting today between representatives 
of the most powerful nation of the Western Hemisphere 
and one of the smallest holds great significance. In the 
past our negotiation would have been determined by rela- 
tive strength. Today we have come together in an act of 
conciliation. We recognize that no agreement can endure 
unless the parties to it have a stake in maintaining it. 
Participation in partnership is far preferable to reluctant 
acquiescence. 

What we do here today contains a message, too, for 
our colleagues in the Western Hemisphere who, in their 
recent meeting in Bogota, gave impetus to this negotia- 
tion. The method of solution and the spirit of partnership 
between Panama and the United States as embodied in 
this agreement are an example of what we mean by the 
spirit of community in the Western Hemisphere—it can 
be the first step toward a new era which we believe will 
be given fresh hope and purpose when we meet again 
with the Foreign Ministers of all the Hemisphere in two 
weeks’ time. 


The United States and Panama 


The relationship between Panama and the United 
States is rooted in extraordinary human accomplishment 
—the Panama Canal, a monument to man’s energy and 
creative genius. But as is so often the case, man’s tech- 
nological triumph outstripped his political imagination. 

—For sixty years the safe, efficient and equitable op- 
eration of the Canal has given to Panama, to the United 
States and to: all nations, benefits beyond calculation; 

—Yet, the Canal still operates under the terms of a 


treaty signed in 1903, when the realities of international 
affairs were still shaped by traditional precepts of power. 

—The tensions generated by these contradictions—the 
endless debates over the costs and benefits of the Conven- 
tion of 1903—have jeopardized the ability of our two 
countries not only to work together to meet future de- 
mands upon the Canal but also to develop a constructive 
relationship as friends. 

We must assess the document we have just signed 
against this background of reward and frustration. Above 
all we must judge it in the context of what it means for 
the peoples of the United States and Panama and what it 
can mean for the people of the Western Hemisphere. 

The eight principles in this agreement constitute, as 
General Torrijos has said, a “philosophy of understand- 
ing.” Sacrificing neither interest nor self-respect, Panama 
and the United States have made a choice for partnership. 
Meeting in dignity and negotiating with fairness, we have 
acknowledged that cooperation is imposed upon us by 
our mutual need and by our mutual recognition of the 
necessity for a cooperative world order. Foreign Minister 
Tack and Ambassador Bunker have shown that Panama’s 
sovereignty and the vital interests of the United States in 
the Panama Canal can be made compatible. They have 
engaged in an act of statesmanship impelled by the con- 
viction that we are part of a larger community in the 
Americas and in the world. 

In that spirit of partnership the United States and 
Panama have met as equals and have determined that a 
just solution must recognize: 

—First, that Panama and the United States have a mu- 
tual stake in the Isthmus: Panama in its greatest natural 
resource—its strategic location—and the United States in 
the use and defense of the Canal; 

—Second, that the arrangement which may have been 
suitable seventy years ago to both the United States and 
Panama must be adjusted to meet the realities of the con- 
temporary world; 


—Third, that a new treaty is required which will 
strengthen the relationship between us while protecting 
what is essential to each. A new agreement must restore 
Panama’s territorial sovereignty while preserving the in- 
terests of the United States and its participation in what 
is for us an indispensable international waterway. 

Our agreement is the culmination of a long and diffi- 
cult negotiation. 

While we have taken a great stride forward, we must 
still travel a difficult distance to our goal. There is oppo- 
sition in both our countries to a reasonable resolution of 
our differences. Old slogans are often more comforting 
than changes that reflect new realities. It is the essence 
of revolutions that to their contemporaries they appear as 
irritating interruptions in the course of a comfortable 
normalcy. But it is equally true that those who fail to 
understand new currents are inevitably engulfed by them. 

We are determined to shape our own destiny. Our 
negotiators will require wisdom, purposefulness, tenacity. 
They will meet obstacles and disagreements. Yet, they 
will succeed—for our relations and our commitments to 
a new community in this Hemisphere demand it. 

In the President’s name, I hereby commit the United 
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States to complete this negotiation successfully and as 
quickly as possible. 


The Western Hemisphere Community 


We are here today not just as two sovereign nations 
but as representatives of our Hemisphere. We meet at a 
point of time between the meetings of Foreign Ministers 
in Bogota and Mexico City which can mark an historic 
turning point in Western Hemisphere relationships. 

I know that many of my country’s southern neighbors 
believe they have been the subject of too many surveys 
and too few policies. The United States is accused of 
being better at finding slogans for its Latin American 
tee than at finding answers to the problems that face 
us all. 

Some of these criticisms are justified. At times rhetoric 
has exceeded performance. But the United States has 
been torn by many problems; only from afar does it ap- 
pear as if all choices are equally open to us. We have not 
been willfully neglectful. And in any case, we have recog- 
nized that the time for a new approach is overdue. 

I have come here today to tell you on behalf of our 
President that we are now fully committed to a major 
effort to build a vital Western Hemisphere community. 
We understand our own needs: 

—To live in a hemisphere lifted by progress—not torn 
by hatreds. 

—To ensure that the millions of people south of us 
will lead lives of fulfillment not embittered by frustration 
and despair. 

—aAnd, above all, to recognize that in the great dia- 
logue between the developed and the less developed we 
cannot find answers anywhere if we do not find them 
here in the Western Hemisphere. 

For with all our differences, the nations of this Hemi- 
sphere share similar histories and comparable aspira- 
tions. They have a common view of the dignity of man. 
They have the human and economic potential for great 
acts of common creation. 

It is in this spirit that I shall meet my colleagues in 
Mexico City later this month to deal with the issues posed 
by them in their Bogota meeting. We attach particular 
significance to the fact that the meeting in Mexico City— 
its substance and its impetus—is the product of Latin 
American initiative. It is a response to the necessities of 
the times such as the United States had hoped to achieve 
with partners elsewhere in the world. 

The United States will not come to Mexico City with 
a program that presumes to have all the answers. Nor 
will we pretend that our lost opportunities can be reme- 
died by yet another freshly-packaged program labelled 
“Made in the U.S.A.” But we shall come with an open 
mind and, perhaps more importantly, with an open heart. 
bee at a moment of truth, and we shall speak the 
truth. 

We know that our neighbors are worried about the 
blackmail of the strong. We want them to know that we 
are sympathetic to this concern. At the same time black- 
mail is no more acceptable from any other source. We 
need each other. So let us all seek solutions free of pres- 
sure and confrontation, based on reciprocity and mutual 
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respect. In Mexico City we can but lay the foundations 
for the future. But building upon what we achieve in 
Mexico City we can, over the months and years ahead, 
erect an edifice of true partnership, real trust, and fruit- 
ful collaboration. 

Thus we approach the meeting in Mexico with but one 
prejudice: a profound belief that the Americas, too, have 
arrived at a moment of basic choice, a time of decision 
between fulfillment together and frustration apart. Our 
choice will be found in the answers we give to these criti- 
cal questions: 

—Can we make our diversity a source of strength, 
drawing on the richness of our material and moral heri- 
tage? 

—Can we define together, concretely and realistically, 
the role for the United States in support of Latin Ameri- 
can efforts to build a better Western Hemisphere? 

—Can we together determine how Latin America’s 
new identity and strength can contribute to a hemispheric 
community? 

—In short, can the countries of Latin America, the 
Caribbean, and the United States, each conscious of its 
own identity, fashion a common vision of the world and 
of this Hemisphere—not just as they are, but as they are 
becoming and as we feel they should be—so that we can 
move together toward the adivcumias of common goals? 

We will conduct the broader dialogue we have all set 
for ourselves in Mexico City with the same commitment 
to reciprocity, the same consideration of each other’s in- 
terests, that marked the negotiations between the United 
States and Panama. 

Thus in Mexico, we seek to initiate a process. We want 
to shape a new relationship harnessing the political and 
economic forces of our time to move us toward beneficial 
cooperation rather than apart into destructive confronta- 
tin. Justice—not size or strength—should be the test of 
our relations. 

We begin the quest aware that we are old friends. If 
we cannot creatively arrive at a modern relationship, the 
implications will be somber indeed for a global commu- 
nity which shares neither our sense of common destiny 
nor our history of collaboration. 

For centuries men everywhere have seen this hemi- 
sphere as offering mankind the chance to break with 
their eternal tragedies and to achieve their eternal hopes. 
That was what was new about the New World. It was the 
drama of men choosing their own destinies. 

An American poet has written: 


“We shall not cease from our exploration, 
And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 

And know the place for the first time.” 


Panama and the United States have now begun this 
exploration. Our sister republics can make the same 
choice. Our creativity, our energy and our sense of com- 
munity will be on trial. But if we are equal to the oppor- 
tunity, we will indeed arrive where we started—a hemi- 
sphere which again inspires the world with hope by its 
example. Then we shall indeed know the place for the 
first time because for the first time we shall truly have 
fulfilled its promise. 





SUGGESTIONS WANTED 


On Organizing the Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy 


The Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Government for the Con- 
duct of Foreign Policy is now in full 


swing. 

Headed by Ambassador (Ret.) 
Robert D. Murphy, the Commission 
is meeting regularly with representa- 
tives of the foreign affairs segments 
of the Government. 

Members have recently held dis- 
cussions with Secretary James R. 
Schlesinger and other officials of the 
Defense Department; CIA Director 
William E. Colby and officials of the 
U.S. intelligence community; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George P. Shultz, 
Secretary of Commerce Frederick B. 
Dent, Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations William P. Eberle, 
and Assistant to the President Peter 
M. Flanigan and other members of 
the Council on International Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

Meetings with Secretary Kissinger 
and other Department officials are 
scheduled in the near future. The 
Commission also plans to meet ex- 
tensively with Congressional leaders. 


From the outset the members have 
been anxious to get the opinions and 
comments of the Foreign Service. In 
a recent letter to Ambassador Na- 
thaniel Davis, Director General of 
the Foreign Service, Ambassador 
Murphy wrote: 

“My own background in the For- 
eign Service,” said Mr. Murphy, 
“makes me particularly hopeful that 
there will be forthcoming from For- 
eign Service Officers, both active and 
retired, a wealth of material which 
the Commission can use.” 

The distinguished former diplomat, 
who last served the Department as 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
in the 1950’s, noted that the Commis- 
sion is concerned with organization, 
not with policy. 

The Commission was established 
by the Foreign Relations Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1972 (P.L. 92-352). The 
law states that “the Commission shall 
study and investigate the organiza- 
tion, methods of operation, and 
powers of all departments, agencies, 
independent establishments, and in- 
strumentalities of the United States 
Government participating in the 
formulation and implementation of 
United States foreign policy.’ 

In carrying out its responsibilities, 
the Commission may make recom- 


mendations with respect to the re- 
organization of the departments and 
agencies, more effective arrangements 
between executive branch and Con- 
gress, improved procedures among 
departments and agencies, the aboli- 
tion of services, activities and func- 
tions not necessary to the efficient 
conduct of foreign policy, and “other 
measures to promote peace, economy, 
efficiency and improved administra- 
tion of foreign policy.” 

The report of the Commission, 
which is to be submitted to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress by June 30, 
1975, may include “proposed consti- 
tutional amendments, legislation, and 
administrative action considered ap- 
propriate in carrying out its duties.” 
The Commission, is authorized to 
hold hearings, subpoena witnesses 
and secure directly information from 
any executive department or agency. 

Following is a tentative program 
adopted by the Commission in Au- 
gust: 

I. The Commission will look into 
the impact of change in foreign rela- 
tions. In particular, it will explore, 
(1) the changing world environment 
and the manner in which interna- 
tional affairs are conducted, and (2) 
the changing role of the United States. 

To this end the Staff will commis- 
sion the preparation by experts of 
papers and reports to be presented 
and discussed with the Commission. 

II. The Commission will study and 
investigate the organization, methods 
of operation and powers of the de- 
partments, agencies, independent es- 
tablishments and instrumentalities of 
the United States Government par- 
ticipating in the formulation and im- 
plementation of United States foreign 
policy. 

III. In order to make suitable rec- 
ommendations, the Commission will 
look into the governmental processes 
and programs in the formulation and 
implementation of foreign policy. In- 
dependent research will be addressed, 
among others, to the following prob- 
lems: 


A. Presidential Responsibility and 
Interagency Coordination: How 
can the presidential powers in for- 
eign affairs be properly delegated 


and agency responsibilities most’ 


effectively coordinated, especially 
with respect to better integration of 
policy planning and decision-mak- 


ing in diplomatic actions and ac- 
tivities? 
B. Public Opinion and Public Ac- 
countability: How should public 
opinion make itself felt on and be 
dealt with by the Congress and the 
Executive? As a difficult but im- 
portant aspect of this problem, 
how should the matter of confiden- 
tiality in foreign policy be handled? 
C. Substantive Problem Areas: 
How can the Government be or- 
ganized to deal effectively with 
some substantive problem areas 
which touch upon widely divergent 
governmental interests, such as: 

—population and food resources 

—energy crisis 

—natural resources and the en- 

vironment 
—seabed and ocean floor 


D. Domestic Interests and Foreign 
Affairs: How can the Government 
be organized to deal more effec- 
tively with the wide range of prob- 
lems, including many of the fore- 
going, but especially economic mat- 
ters—trade, monetary, agriculture, 
resources—which heavily involve 
important domestic interests and 
considerations as well as foreign 
policy? 

E. Cultural Affairs and Public In- 
formation Abroad: How can the 
cultural affairs and information 
processes be organized to support 
more effectively the foreign policy 
of the United States? 

F. National Security, Military Pol- 
icy and Arms Limitation: How can 
the government organization and 
procedures be arranged most effec- 
tively to mesh national security and 
military affairs with general foreign 
policy matters? How can arms lim- 
itation policies be most effectively 
handled? 

G. Intelligence and Information 
Handling: How can the organiza- 
tion be improved for collection of 
intelligence and information, for 
reporting, for evaluation and an- 
alysis and for dissemination? 

H. Personnel for Foreign Affairs: 
How can the personnel systems in 
the foreign affairs effort be im- 
proved? 


I. Budget Process and Resource 
Allocation: How can the budget 
process, including planning and 
programming, be improved? 
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J. Overseas Establishments: How 
can the control, coordination and 
communications systems in the 
overseas establishments be made 
more effective and efficient? 


IV. The foregoing discussions with 
departments and agencies, and most 
of the work of the independent study 
groups will occupy the first year. In 
the second year the Commission will 
plan to review in greater depth the 
problems on which it believes recom- 
mendations will be made. It will also 
consider the advisability of holding 
public hearings. 

V. In its report, the Commission 
will incorporate proposals for the 
implementation of its recommenda- 
tions, and it will seek to obtain the 
views of departments and agencies, 
and of government leaders, before 
submitting its final report. 


RIO DE JANEIRO—Minister C. 
A. Boonstra, U.S. Consul General 
here, presented Meritorious Honor 
Awards and $200 cash awards to two 
Brazilian staff members of the Consu- 
late General. The recipients were 
Odette F. B. Dautel of the Commer- 
cial Section and Edda Pokatov of the 
Scientific Attaché’s Office. 


Who's Who on Murphy Commission 


There are 12 members of the Commission on the Organization of 
the Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy. Four were appointed 
by each of the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House and 
the President. 

The Commission is chaired by Ambassador (Ret.) Robert D. Murphy, 
Chairman of Corning Glass International. The Vice Chairman of the 
Commission is Senator James B. Pearson of Kansas. Other members are: 

David M. Abshire, Chairman, Center of Strategic & International 
Studies, Georgetown University, and former Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations 

Mrs. Anne Armstrong, Counsellor to the President 

William J. Casey, Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, Department 
of State, and President-designate of the Export-Import Bank 

Mrs. Charles W. Englehard, Jr., Far Hills, New Jersey 

_Arend D. Lubbers, President, Grand Valley State College, Allendale, 
Michigan 

Frank C. P. McGlinn, Executive Vice President, Fidelity Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

U.S. Representative William S. Mailliard, California, and Ambassa- 
dor-designate to the Organization of American States 

Senator Mike Mansfield, Montana 

Dr. Stanley P. Wagner, President, East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma 

U.S. Representative Clement J. Zablocki, Wisconsin 

Francis O. Wilcox is the Executive Director of the Commission and 
Fisher Howe is the Deputy Executive Director. Former Senator William 
B. Spong, Jr., is General Counsel to the Commission. The Commission 
offices are located at 2025 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20506. 
Telephone (202) 254-9850. 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental per- 
sonnel assigned to other agencies may re- 
quest copies of these or other issuances 
from the Distribution Section of PBR by 
telephoning extension 22536. Recently is- 
sued directives follow: 


Organization 


Federal Executive Boards, (FEB) estab- 
lished by Presidential Memorandum of 
November 10, 1961, are designed to 
strengthen interagency cooperation and 
coordination in the field and to work with 
State governments and local governments 
on matters of mutual local concern. The 
Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management is designated as the focal 
point within the Department to support the 
FEB program. The Management Systems 
Staff (M/MS) will maintain liaison with 
the Office of Management and Budget, the 
principal authority for guidance of the FEB 
program, and the regional and field offices 
of SCA/PPT, OPR/ST, CU/IVP, and 
SY/I. The Passport Office will take the lead 
in providing support to FEB’s. Officers who 
serve on the Federal Executive Board will 
be selected in Washington. They will submit 
an annual report to the Office of the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management by March 
31. (FAMC-665A) 


Continued on page 46 
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BOGOTA—U.S. Chargé d’Affaires Robert E. White, right, recently hosted a recep- 
tion in honor of the Colombian and American Davis Cup tennis teams. He is shown 
with the respective team captains, Dario Behar of Colombia, center, and Dennis 
Ralston of the United States. The teams played a preliminary challenge round 
here January 11-13, which Colombia won—4-1. 





Helen L. Kamer 


Is Secretary 
of the Year 


For the first time since its estab- 
lishment in 1970, a Civil Service sec- 
retary has won the Department’s 
Secretary of the Year Award. 

She is Helen L. Kamer, a GS-9 in 
the Bureau of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs. 

Miss Kamer, who is secretary to 
Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, will be pre- 
sented a certificate and a check for 
$500 “in recognition of her superla- 
tive accomplishments in secretarial 
jobs requiring excellent judgment, in- 
defatigable endurance and complete 
dedication.” 

Miss Kamer recently traveled to 
Europe and the Middle East with 
Secretary Kissinger, Assistant Secre- 
tary Joseph J. Sisco, Under Secretary- 
designate for Political Affairs, and 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Atherton. 
She was notified of her selection as 
winner of the 1973 award by Ambas- 
sador Nathaniel Davis, Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service, in a 
telegram to the NEA Group in 
Geneva. 

In nominating her for the award, 
Mr. Atherton wrote to the Director 
General last year: 

“Miss Kamer has been my secre- 
tary of the year for the past three 
years. I nominate her with enthusiasm 
this year as the Department’s Secre- 
tary of the Year. 

“During the three years she has 
been in the NEA Front Office, there 
has been little respite from high pres- 
sure and long hours on the Arab- 
Israel problem, which is a major part 
of my responsibilities as Assistant 
Secretary Sisco’s deputy for Near 
Eastern Affairs. 

“Crisis has become our way of life 
and Miss Kamer has become an ex- 
pert on crisis management in a very 
real sense. She has served on a series 
of task forces, but this statement falls 
woefully short of describing her 
unique contribution. 

“The most recent case in point was 
the task force organized the Saturday 


the October 6 Arab-Israel war 
started. She settled without any lost 
motion or wasted time into the anchor 
position of the task force support 
staff, bringing order out of chaos, or- 
ganizing the flow of paper and in- 
ternal communications and generally 
anticipating and attending to all the 
logistical details involved, with effi- 
ciency, decisiveness and calm good 
humor. 

“For what seemed an interminable 
series of 12 to 14 and occasionally 
18 hour days, she served as the actual 
if unofficial supervisor and expeditor 
of the administrative operation of the 
task force. 

“More than that, she made in- 
numerable judgments and decisions— 
what inquiries to refer to what offi- 
cers, which ones she could answer 
herself, what tasks had to have pri- 
ority attention—that required an 
understanding of the substance of the 
business of the task force. Mr. Sisco 
and I spent the war in the task force 
area of the Operations Center, with 
Miss Kamer in full eye and earshot 
so the foregoing is not hearsay.” 

The nomination continued: 

“Without a break Miss Kamer was 
sent from the task force to Cairo to 
supplement the S/S and Interest Sec- 
tion staffs supporting the Secretary 
during his stop there on his recent 
Middle East trip. From Cairo she 
went to Islamabad to join the staff 
supporting Mr. Sisco on his return 
trip—six countries in six days—to 
brief NATO allies enroute back to 
Washington. 

“During a hectic night in Islama- 
bad, Miss Kamer fell heir to the job 
of organizing Mr. Sisco’s special air- 


craft—getting classified document 
files, passengers, baggage and pass- 
ports aboard. I have it from all aboard 
the flight that Miss Kamer was her 
usual efficient, indefatigable and un- 
failingly good humored self through- 
out an exhausting and largely sleep- 
less trip. 

“Miss Kamer’s ability to function 
effectively, to retain her composure 
and remain completely unruffiled 
under pressure, and to assume—in- 
deed, to seek—responsibilities far 
broader than her formal duties has 
been demonstrated beyond any doubt 
in this Middle East crisis year. 

“It is primarily because of the out- 
standing way she met this challenge, 
contributing personally in a major 
way to the Bureau’s overall effective- 
ness, that I nominate her for Secre- 
tary of the Year. Such a special con- 
tribution merits special recognition. 

“I do not want to leave the im- 
pression, however, that Miss Kamer 
is Only a crisis performer. In normal 
times, to the extent they exist in 
NEA, she maintains the same high 
standards. In addition to outstanding 
speed and technical proficiency, she 
has imagination, intelligent judgment 
and good management sense. Her 
sense of humor, and her ability to 
rise above and ease the kind of fric- 
tion that tension situations generate, 
are legendary in the Bureau and 
beyond. 

“In one performance report, I de- 
scribed Miss Kamer as a one-in-a- 
million secretary, and I meant it. . . .” 

Assistant Secretary Sisco, for whom 
Miss Kamer has worked directly on 
a number of occasions, also praised 
her ability and performance in a re- 
viewing officer’s statement he pre- 
pared for a recent evaluation report: 

“Simply put, her performance is 
superlative,” Mr. Sisco wrote. “She 
is one of the best I have ever worked 
with; high technical competence, un- 
failing good humor, excellent judg- 
ment, indefatigable endurance, dedi- 
cation to the job, understands the 
substance of the policy matters she 
is dealing with, and shows great initia- 
tive and imagination in handling mat- 
ters referred to her. .. .” 

Previous winners of the Secretary 
of the Year Award—which was estab- 
lished to recognize “the high stand- 
ards which characterize the service of 
secretaries in the Department and 
the Foreign Service’—were FSS 
Teresa M. Beach, NEA, 1970; FSS 
Eva S. Kim, Saigon, 1971; and FSS 
L. Dawn Loberg, Bujumbura, 1972. 
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President Nixon Signs Bill Increasing 
U.S. Share of Employee Insurance Cost 


President Nixon on January 31 
signed Public Law 93-246 which in- 
creases the Government’s contribu- 
tion to Federal employees’ health in- 
surance from 40 percent to 50 per- 
cent. 

The increase is retroactive to the 
first day of the first pay period begin- 
ning on or after January 1, 1974. 

The new law also provides that the 
Government’s share of the premium 
will be increased in 1975 to 60 per- 
cent. 

The new law raises the ceiling for 
the Government’s contribution to any 
health plan to 75 percent of the pre- 
mium. Previously, the Government’s 
contribution could not exceed half the 
premium cost for any plan or option. 

Another provision of the new law, 
which will become effective in about 
six months, will permit annuitants 
who participate in—or are eligible to 
participate in—the Retired Federal 
Employees Insurance Program to 


Planning for 
U.N. Conference on 
Law of the Sea 


Acting Secretary Kenneth Rush met 
with members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Law of the Sea on January 
10. During the meeting the members 
discussed issues relating to the forth- 
coming United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea. 

Shown with Acting Secretary Rush 
in the photo above, are, Ambassador 
Donald L. McKernan, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary and Coordinator of 
Ocean Affairs, S/FW-COA; Ambassa- 
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change to the Federal Employees 
Health Insurance Program. 

The Civil Service Commission said 
information explaining how retirees 
and survivor annuitants may enroll in 
the Federal Health Insurance Pro- 
gram will be issued as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

A further provision of the new law 
binds those companies carrying Fed- 
eral health insurance to comply with 
Commission rulings in case of dis- 
puted claims. A carrier is required to 
pay for or provide a service or supply 
for which the Commission finds an 
employee to be entitled under his or 
her contract with the carrier. 

The Commission noted that the 
next open season for enro!lments or 
changes in health insurance plans is 
scheduled from November 15 to No- 
vember 30. 

The increased Government contri- 
butions will offset much of the large 
increase in the employee cost of pre- 


dor John R. Stevenson, Special Repre- 
sentative of the President for the Law 
of the Sea Conference, D/LOS; former 
Secretary Dean Rusk; Acting Secretary 
Rush; John Norton Moore, Chairman, 
National Security Council Interagency 
Task Force on the Law of the Sea and 
Deputy Special Representative of the 
President for the Law of the Sea Con- 
ferences; and Martin F. Herz, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for International Or- 
ganization Affairs. 

Others at the meeting included rep- 
resentatives from State, Commerce, De- 
fense, Joint Chiefs of Staff, NSC Inter- 
agency Task Force, Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality, National Science Founda- 
tion, U.S. Mission to the United Nations. 


miums which became effective Jan- 
uary 1. 

Premium rates for the two Govern- 
ment-wide plans, with contributions 
by Government and by employees, 
will be as follows under the new law: 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield—High op- 
tion, self only. Total biweekly pre- 
mium $11.88, of which Government 
pays $5.49 (up from $4.39) and the 
employee pays $6.39 (down from 
$7.49). 

High option, family. Total biweekly 
premium $28.97, of which Govern- 
ment pays $13.67 (up from $10.93) 
and the employee pays $15.30 (down 
from $18.04). 

Low option, self only. Total bi- 
weekly premium $4.08, of which 
Government pays $3.06 (up from 
$2.04) and the employee pays $1.02 
(down from $2.04). 

Low option, family. Total biweekly 
premium $9.99, of which Govern- 
ment pays $7.49 (up from $5.00) 
and employee pays $2.50 (down from 
$4.99). 

Aetna—High option, self only. To- 
tal biweekly premium $10.52, of 
which Government pays $5.49 (up 
from $4.39) and employee pays 
$5.03 (down from $6.13). 

High option, family. Total bi- 
weekly premium $26.17, of which 
Government pays $13.67 (up from 
$10.93) and employee pays $12.50 
(down from $15.24). 

Low option, self only. Total bi- 
weekly premium $5.96, of which 
Government pays $4.47 (up from 
$2.98) and employee pays $1.49 
(down from $2.98). 

Low option, family. Total bi- 
weekly premium $14.76, of which 
Government pays $11.07 (up from 
$7.38) and employee pays $3.69 
(down from $7.38). 

The Government’s contribution is 
based on the cost of the average high 
option premium for the six largest 
health insurance plans. 


Circle March 13 on Your 
Calendar for Bloodmobile 


The Department has issued 
an urgent appeal for blood 
donors for the Red Cross 
Bloodmobile, which will set up 
“shop” in the lower level of the 
West Auditorium on Wednes- 
day, March 13, from 10 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. 

Employees are requested to 
schedule appointments with 
their Bureau or Area blood 
donor chairman. 





Secretary Asks for Increased Efforts 
To Aid American Business Abroad 


Secretary Kissinger has directed the 
Foreign Service to increase its “em- 
phasis, interest and effectiveness” in 
representing U.S. commercial inter- 
ests abroad. 

“IT also want to hear any specific 
recommendations you may have on 
possible improvements at your post or 
Service-wide,” the Secretary said in a 
telegram to all U.S. diplomatic and 
consular posts. 

Underscoring the Department’s re- 
newed efforts to aid American busi- 
ness abroad, Dr. Kissinger added: 

“T am determined that the Foreign 
Service prove itself fully capable of 
exceptional performance in its over- 
seas commercial role. Measures that 
have recently been taken to strengthen 
our effectiveness in this area have my 
total support. However, we must go 
much further toward making commer- 
cial expertise a trademark of the De- 
partment and the Service.” 

The Secretary has ordered a review 
of the Department’s capabilities and 
has requested recommendations on 
actions which are appropriate “to 
strengthen the commercial functions 
in a thorough and lasting sense.” 

Dr. Kissinger’s directive to the field 
—sent December 7— is the latest in 


the series of measures aimed at help- 
ing American business overseas. 

During the past two years the De- 
partment has greatly expanded its 
trade promotion program. It has allo- 
cated more resources for commercial 
activities, refined existing programs, 
and stressed inter-agency cooperation. 

A recent report on the Depart- 
ment’s expanding commercial func- 
tion, prepared by the Office of Com- 
mercial Affairs and Business Activities 
of the Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, pointed out: 

New programs have required new 
resources. The Office of Commercial 
Affairs (OCA) has added four posi- 
tions to strengthen the Department’s 
capacity to coordinate and analyze 
State’s commercial programs. 

Thirty-two positions have also been 
reprogrammed from other activities 
into economic / commercial work 
abroad in FY 1973-74. 

The Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) has approved De- 
partment requests for increased funds 
for travel, commercial libraries, repre- 
sentation, and commercial newsletters 
for FY 1974, and additional ircresses 
in most of those items for the FY 1975 
Congressional request. 


KARACHI—Qutubuddin Aziz, right, Karachi journalist and correspondent for the 


Christian Science Monitor, presents Consul General M. Gordon Tiger with typical 
examples of Pakistani craftsmanship for display in the Department of State’s 


international exhibition hall which features representative wares of many nations. 
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The Department has moved to 
maximize use of already existing re- 
sources. To that end there has been 
a marked increase in involvement in 
commercial affairs by our Ambassa- 
dors and Deputy Chiefs of Mission 
around the world. 

Four pilot “Country Commercial 
Programs” (CCP’s)—a new manage- 
ment tool—are complete and in use. 
They are to serve as the basis for the 
pilot posts’ FY 1974 commercial 
efforts. 

Thirty-five “second generation” 
CCP’s are to be prepared in FY 1975 
and so expand both geographic scope 
and interagency involvement. 

At present, major commercial posts 
are proceeding to achieve specific pro- 
gram objectives set for FY 1974. 
Commercial budget packages have 
been prepared for OMB for FY 1974 
and 1975. 

There has been significant progress 
in integrating the economic/commer- 
cial function in missions abroad. 

Bolstered coordination and com- 
munication are well underway. There 
has been a busy schedule of regional 
conferences—ranging from Tokyo to 
Rio—with seven held since Novem- 
ber 1972. Discussion has most often 
focused on personnel policies, the 
CCP, and management by objectives. 

Commercial coordinators, estab- 
lished for each geographic bureau, 
raise sensitivity to commercial affairs 
and speed clearances on commercial 
communications. 

EB/CBA has undertaken in-depth 
program analyses including one on 
international financial institutions and 
a study on trade centers. State has as- 
sumed responsibility for market analy- 
sis abroad and is in the process of 
establishing market research officer 
positions at key commercial posts. 

There is an even more sharpened 
focus on reporting. This effort in- 
volves a full-scale revision of 10 
FAM, the establishment of an Inter- 
agency Economic Alert list, trimmed 
reporting requirements under the 
CERP system, increased emphasis on 
analysis, and accelerated feedback 
from Washington to the field. 

State has moved together with the 
Bureaus of International Commerce 
(BIC) and East-West Trade (BEWT) 
of the Department of Commerce on 
many business fronts. 

The Trade Opportunities Program 
has enjoyed a dramatically better re- 
sponse from U.S. firms, thanks to tele- 
graphic transmission of all trade leads 
and automated distribution of such 
information to program participants. 
Computer terminals and high speed 
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printers have cut transmittal time from 
26 to seven days. 

We have formalized “early warn- 
ing” reporting and made follow-up in 
Washington more relevant to the 
needs of U.S. firms. Japan, Brazil, and 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
have been targeted for special empha- 
sis. 
Streamlined forms, increased prices 
and decreased turnaround time for 
World Traders Data Reports have re- 
sulted in better service and fewer mar- 


FUKUOKA—Michael Calingaert, Eco- 
nomic Counselor, Tokyo, left, and Rob- 
ert F. Dorr, Commercial Officer, Fuku- 
oka, are seen during a commercial call 
and plant tour at the Nippon Steel Cor- 
poration works in Kitakyushu, Japan. 
Nippon Steel is the second largest steel 
producer in the world. 
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ginal requests. With worldwide cover- 
age and telegraphic communication, 
there is far faster service and greater 
availability for the Agent Distributor 
Service. 


Trade Centers and other commer- 
cial program facilities continue to ex- 
pand. There are new facilities in 
Tehran, Vienna, and Warsaw—with 


more on the way in Moscow, Seoul, 
and Taipei. 

USIA has accelerated its commit- 
ment in behalf of business. The 
Agency is mobilized to provide back- 
stopping for export promotion through 
the Voice of America, media aid to 
the exhibitions program, and “elec- 
tronic dialogues” between Washington 
and regional conferences abroad. 


Economic/ Commercial Officers Discuss 
Export Expansion at Ottawa Conference 


The Departments of State and 
Commerce jointly sponsored a confer- 
ence in Ottawa on January 15 and 16 
for economic/commercial officers as- 
signed to Canada. Officers engaged in 
economic/commercial work were, for 
the first time, brought together at the 
Embassy to discuss export expansion 
programs and to begin planning a 
Country Commercial Program (CCP) 
to coordinate export expansion activ- 
ities in Canada during FY-1975. 


The conference, hosted by Ambas- 
sador Adolph W. Schmidt and co- 
chaired by Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State Daniel M. Searby (EB/CBA) 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Marinus van _ Gessel 
(DIBA/BIC), featured presentations 
by Washington-based officials of 
State, Commerce and USIA, together 
with a series of panel discussions and 
working groups involving officers as- 
signed to Canada and representatives 
of the Department of Commerce Dis- 
trict Offices in the Northern United 
States. 


Ambassador Schmidt inaugurated 
the meeting with a pre-conference re- 
ception for all participants, to which 
the Canadian counterparts of many 
participants were also invited. The 
conference itself was held in the Am- 
bassador’s office in the Embassy. 
Ambassador Schmidt. who key noted 
the formal sessions with an analysis of 
U.S.-Canadian relations, participated 
actively in much of the conference, 
including the final CCP working 
sessions. 


Messrs. Searby and van Gessel re- 
viewed recent export expansion pro- 
gram developments in State and Com- 
merce, stressing the high degree of 
senior management attention devoted 
to the program. Mr. van Gessel’s over- 
view of Department of Commerce ac- 
tivities was complemented by presen- 
tations on the Office of International 
Marketing, the Office of Export De- 
velopment, and the Office of Field 
Operations. USIA’s Advisor on Ex- 


port and Tourist Promotion, Jerome 
Novick, briefed the group on the 
Agency’s intensified commitment to 
support export expansion activities 
overseas. 

Panel discussions covered the inter- 
action among Washington agencies, 
Commerce District Offices and For- 
eign Service posts; U.S.-Canada Eco- 
nomic/Commercial Policy Problems; 
the State/Commerce Relationship on 
Personnel Matters; and Country Com- 
mercial Programming. 

The entire conference stressed the 
need for management-by-objective 
techniques if USG export expansion 
programs are to be truly effective. 
“Targeting” was the thematic word 
that wove together the individual pres- 
entations as each participant empha- 
sized the ease with which Foreign 
Service posts, district offices and even 
Washington agencies can be rendered 
ineffective unless they have a clearly- 
defined set of goals and objectives to 
guide them. 

The last afternoon of the confer- 
ence was devoted to laying the foun- 
dations for an FY-1975 Country 
Commercial Program for Canada. 
Over the past 18 months the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce have 
been developing the CCP concept as 
an effective management tool for ex- 
port expansion programs, so that the 
final sessions of the conference be- 
came the practical follow-up of the 
earlier conference discussions. 

State was represented on the con- 
ference agenda by officers of EUR/ 
CAN, EUR/RPE, PER/CA and EB/ 
CBA. Commerce officers represented 
DIBA/BIC, DIBA/OFO, BIC/OIM, 
BIC/OED, BIC/OCRS, and OITP. 
The Mission in Canada was repre- 
sented by officers from Ottawa, Cal- 
gary. Halifax, Montreal, Quebec, St. 
John’s, Toronto, Vancouver and Win- 
nipeg. The Directors of the Commerce 
District Offices at Anchorage, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Minne- 
apolis, New York and Seattle also 
participated. 
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ON JANUARY 22 


Dr. Kissinger Answers Questions on the Israeli-Egyptian Agreement 


Secretary Kissinger’s remarks at a press conference on 
January 22: 


SECRETARY KISSINGER: I will go right to the questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, we had a number of second and 
third hand reports from senior American officials and 
Congressmen and so forth, about the question of whether 
you, on your trip, in concluding this [Egyptian-Israeli] 
agreement or getting it concluded, made.any commit- 
ments on behalf of the United States. Or beyond that, 
whether there are any unpublished understandings which 
put the United States in the position of being a diplo- 
matic guarantor. And I thought it would be helpful if 
you would tell us, yourself, about this. 

A. Let me sum up the documents that exist, and then 
explain our understanding of their significance: 

First, there is an agreement between Egypt and Israel, 
signed by the Chiefs of Staff of Egypt and Israel at 
Kilometer 101—and which has been published in the 
newspapers. 

Secondiy, there exists an undertaking about the limi- 
tation of forces in the zones of limited armament, and 
elsewhere, between Egypt and Israel that came about as 
the result, technically, of a United States proposal made 
by the United States to both sides. The reason was that 
both sides found it easier to accept a United States 
proposal as to the limitation of their forces, than to 
accept limitations which seemed to be demanded by the 
other side about their deployment. 

This proposal was transmitted in a letter by the 
President, to the Heads of Government of Egypt and 
Israel in which it was pointed out that acceptance of 
this identical document—that signature of this document 
—would constitute acceptance and that it would thereby 
become part of the basic agreement. 

It, therefore, does not constitute a United States guar- 
antee, but it was a device by which the United States 
made it possible to convey to the other their acceptance 
of certain limitations on the armaments. This, at the 
request of both sides, has not been published, and since 
it is not a United States obligation, we felt we had to 
acquiesce in the views of the parties. 

Thirdly, in the process of negotiating the agreement, 
both of the parties asked us questions about the inten- 
tions of the other, that were not part of the formal agree- 
ment, but that nevertheless made it easier for them to 
plan their own course. And we, therefore, sometimes in 
writing, sometimes orally, would do one of two things: 

We would either ask one of the parties what its inten- 
tion was, with respect to the problem at issue, and we 
would then communicate that statement of intentions to 
the other side—in effect, saying: “We have been in- 
formed that the Egyptian Government—” or that the 
Israeli Government —“plans to do the following.” 

Sometimes we were asked what our interpretation 
was of certain clauses, and in that case we did that— 
sometimes in writing, sometimes orally. In the cases 
that now come to my mind, it turned out that our inter- 
pretations were identical with the interpretations of both 
of the parties, and therefore it was essentially irrelevant. 

Now, are we guarantors of the agreement? 

In the sense of having a formal obligation to take 
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specific action in case of violation of the agreement, we 
are not guarantors. 

In the sense that we will be in some way involved if 
the agreement breaks down, all of recent history in the 
Middle East indicates that if there is an outbreak in the 
Middle East, the United States is involved whether or 
not it has engaged in prior diplomatic activity. It is 
certain that if there is another conflict, one or both of 
the parties are going to ask us for diplomatic support— 
and in that sense it is, of course, true that our judgment 
as to who violated the agreement will affect the course 
that we will pursue. But in the legal sense, there is no 
obligation that the United States has taken to enforce 
the agreement. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if you will follow up this question— 
having read the four or five whatever you call them, 
assurances—it struck me that all of them were given to 
Israel. Didn’t Egypt need any? Was Mr. Sadat so self- 
assured that he didn’t ask for any— 


A. No, there were some assurances given to Egypt 
as well. 


Q. Would you tell us some more? We have read in 


the papers about those you gave to Israel, but nothing 
about Egypt. 


A. Well, the ones you read in the papers that were 
given to Israel had previously been leaked by the Govern- 
ment of Israel. 

The ones that were given to Egypt have not been 
released—but they are of the same nature. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said at your previous, or last, 
news conference, that it was increasingly inappropriate 
for the Arab oil embargo to continue while the United 
States was engaged in a mediating effort. 

Now that that effort has been successful in its first 
stage, at least, what is your feeling about the continuation 
of the oil embargo? And can you report any progress 
in that area? 

A. Well, we have had every reason to believe that 
success in the negotiations would mark a major step 
toward ending the oil embargo. We would therefore 
think that failure to end the embargo in a reasonable time 
would be highly inappropriate, and would raise serious 
questions of confidence in our minds with respect to the 
Arab nations with whom we have dealt on this issue. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, back on the question of the docu- 
ments—doesn’t this leave the public record of the Ad- 
ministration, and the United States, in a rather strange 
position with these unpublished documents? And does 
this not raise a question of where the Administration is 
heading in its relations with Congress, where there have 
been very strong demands in recent years for full docu- 
mentation of international accords? 

A. The Congressional leaders were given a detailed 
account of all of these assurances, as well as of the 
content of any unpublished document. 

Secondly, it makes a great deal of difference whether 
we publish a document to which the United States is a 
party, and which, therefore, spells out an American 
obligation—or whether we publish a document which, in 
effect, spells out the obligations of other parties, and in 
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which we played a mediating role because of the confi- 
dence these other parties had in us. I would suggest that 
there is an enormous difference in these two situations. 

Nevertheless, the Congressional leaders have been 
informed about these matters. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, going back to your answer on oil: 

You mentioned that—you used the phrase something 
about a “reasonable” period of time that this could be 
lifted. 

Is it a proper assumption that when the disengagement 
has been completed, when this 40-day cycle is over, that 
it is ct that time you would think the oil embargo ought 
to be lifted? 

A. I think in more ambitious terms. 

Q. Do you mean even before that? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Have you got some assurances from Mr. Sadat that 
he would use his influence in the oil-producing countries 
in this embargo? 


A. I don’t think it would be appropriate to go into all 
the details of the conversation between President Sadat 
and myself, but I have made clear the United States 
position on the oil embargo, and I believe that it is 
clearly understood by all of the leaders with whom I 
have spoken. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, while you were away, it was dis- 
closed here through the White House and the Pentagon 
that the U.S. military had been receiving certain un- 
authorized National Security Council documents by such 
devices as going through your briefcase, because they 
were worried about your policy on China and the Soviet 
Union, and further that when you heard about it you 
were furious and demanded the transfer of the guilty 
parties. 

This becomes a matter of curiosity to me because I 
found myself wondering and wanting to ask you how you 
knew that these things were happening, when I recall 
your sworn testimony before the Senate was that you 
didn’t know about the existence of the Plumbers, had 
no contact with David Young and thought he was doing 
something else. 


A. I missed you on the trip, Mr. O’Leary. [Laughter.] 
Let me answer the question in terms of my knowledge 
of this particular episode. 

This incident arose out of the leakage of highly classi- 
fied documents containing minutes of meetings of the 
Washington Special Action Group on the India-Pakistan 
crisis to a columnist. As a result of this leak, Mr. Erlich- 
man, who was in charge of all internal security investi- 
gations in the White House, started an investigation of 
this particular leak. 

Sometime after this, Admiral Welander, who was in 
charge of the JCS Liaison Office at the NSC, came to 
General Haig and told him that the internal evidence of 
at least one of the documents suggested to him that the 
leak to the columnist had occurred from his office. 

I was out of town at the time. When General Haig 
informed me of this, I told him to turn that matter over 
to Mr. Erlichman. 

Sometime later, I don’t have the exact dates, several 
weeks later, Mr. Erlichman let me see—or rather listen 
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to—the interrogation of Admiral Welander with respect 
to this particular incident. And, in the course of this 
interrogation, there was developed an allegation not only 
with respect to the source of the leak but also about 
the unauthorized transfer of documents from my office 
to the office of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Beyond this one interrogation, I was told nothing about 
the investigation, either preceding or following this 
interrogation. 

I was amazed by this allegation, since the Office of 
the Chairman, and my office, had worked closely to- 
gether. I agree with what Admiral Moorer [Chairman, 
JCS] said on television last week, that there was a full 
flow of information between my office and his office, and 
I had no reason to suppose, on the basis of my experi- 
ence, that there was any conflict between the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and my office. And therefore I have no reason 
to question the argument that has been made by Admiral 
Moorer that this incident of the unauthorized transfer of 
papers from my office to his office reflected overzealous- 
ness on the part of subordinates, and, in any case, gave 
him no information that he did not already possess. 

I must add that I was not aware of the fact that a 
report was being prepared by Mr. Erlichman, and I have 
never seen that report. Nor have I seen the report of the 
investigation that was conducted by Secretary Laird’s 
office. And therefore what I am saying is based on my 
personal knowledge of the incident which is confined to 
this one interrogation of one individual who volunteered 
his information first to my office. These reports must 
have come to conclusions similar to the ones I have out- 
lined here, because no disciplinary action was taken by 
the addressees of this report. 

After these allegations became known to me, it was 
decided in consultation between Admiral Moorer and 
myself to close the Liaison Office attached to my staff. 

With respect to my statements before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee made under oath, I reaffirm 
here every word that I have said to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and I assert that they were fully 
consistent with the allegations of the unnamed sources 
that have been made while I was on my trip last week. 

To be specific, I did not know that David Young was 
conducting an investigation into the matter of the Ander- 
son leaks. He never talked to me about this, or any other 
subject, while he was conducting what I now know was 
his investigation. I did not instruct him, nor did I re- 
quest it. I never saw the report, nor did I know that the 
report existed until I read it in a newspaper early last 
week. General Haig has himself assured me that he had 
no contact with David Young on the report or related 
matters. [Last sentence added to the record subsequent 
to the press conference.] 


I have called both Senator Fulbright and Senator 
Stennis and told them that I would be prepared to meet 
with their committees to answer any questions that they 
might have on this subject. 


Q. One quick follow up: Who interrogated Admiral 
Welander? 


A. I believe he was interrogated by David Young, but 
from this one could not suppose that David Young was 
conducting an investigation. 
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‘‘My personal role has been produced by the fact that both 
parties [ Egypt and Israel] found it easier to convey certain ideas 


through an intermediary. . . . 


Q. Did you know David Young had performed the 
interrogation? 

A. I knew that David Young had performed the inter- 
rogation, but I had assumed that since we had sent 
Admiral Welander to Mr. Erlichman’s office, Mr. Erlich- 
man had designated one of his staff members to take 
whatever report Admiral Welander had to give. 

I repeat again, we were not told about either the in- 
vestigation preceding it or the investigation following it, 
and I had no contact whatever with David Young during 
that period. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to clarify, you said you participated 
in the interrogation. 


A. I did not participate in the interrogation. 

Q. Could you clarify that you read or listened to a 
tape of the interrogation? 

A. I listened to a portion of the tape of the interroga- 
tion. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, why didn’t you find out the total 
results of the investigation and the interrogation of 
Admiral Welander? 


A. Because I was told that I was not to be informed 
of it. 


Q. By whom were you told? 


A. I have said all that I will say on this subject. All 
internal security matters in the White House after May 


1970 were handled by Mr. Erlichman’s office, and there- 
fore it was not unusual for this to be conducted in the 
established framework. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, perhaps your lack of precision on 
the oil question is deliberate, but I wonder if I could try 
to pin you down once more. Can you tell us what you 
would define to be a reasonable period of time? And 
you said if nothing did happen, that it would raise a 
question of confidence. What is the implication of that 
question? 

A. It would not be useful for me to go beyond this. 
But we have carried out in good faith what we have told 
both sides we would do. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the United States has stated its oppo- 
sition to any one country dominating affairs in Asia or 
in other parts of the world. How do you look upon (a) 
the Paracel Islands question; and (b) the island question 
that is dividing North and South Korea. There seem to 
be disputes over both sets of islands? 

A. I don’t think either of those issues raises the ques- 
tion of dominating the area, or dominating the world. 
With respect to the Paracel Islands, there has been a 
dispute between various countries as to the ownership of 
these islands. 

The United States regrets the use of military force in 
settling this dispute, but it does not raise an issue of 
world domination. 

With respect to the Korean islands, those were as- 
signed to South Korea as the result of the armistice 
agreement, and the United States supports that position. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what are the prospects now for 
agreements between Israel and Syria and Israel and 
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Jordan? And in that connection, has your own personal 
diplomacy superseded the Geneva Conference? 


A. With respect to Syria and Israel, on the occasion 
of my visit to Syria, the Syrian Government put forward 
some ideas with respect to the disengagement of forces 
on the Syrian front. It’s the first time that the Syrian 
Government put forward concrete suggestions on any 
phase of the negotiations. 

We have transmitted those ideas to the Government 
of Israel, which is now studying them, and which has 
promised us an answer sometime after their cabinet 
meets next Sunday. 

We hope that a process can be generated by which 
the disengagement of forces on the Syrian side can be 
negotiated with the same seriousness as on the Egyptian 
side, and we have indicated that we would be prepared, 
if the two parties request it, to offer our good offices. 

I might say also that the visit to Syria led to an im- 
provement in the bilateral relations between the United 
States and Syria; one example of which is the fact that 
an American citizen, who has been held in Syria on the 
charge of espionage since July of 1972, is being released 
tomorrow. His name is John Bates, and Mr. Vest can 
give any of you, who want to pursue it, further particu- 
lars. 

With respect to Jordan, the United States believes that 
all parties that have frontiers with Israel should partici- 
pate in the process of negotiation, and we favor negotia- 
tions, as well, between Israel and Jordan. 

The framework for the negotiations that have taken 
place was established by the Geneva Conference. The 
co-chairmanship between us and the Soviet Union is 
taken very seriously by us, and we are keeping, and have 
kept, the Soviet Union informed of all of the actions 
which we have taken, which we believe are consistent 
with the consensus resolution which ended the last meet- 
ing of the Geneva Conference, and which carried out the 
spirit of this. 

My personal role has been produced by the fact that 
both parties found it easier to convey certain ideas 
through an intermediary, and because given the hostility 
in the area, it was useful to have a more impartial third 
party convey certain considerations and particular assur- 
ances. It is to be hoped that as these negotiations de- 
velop, and as the parties gain confidence in each other, 
that the role of a mediator will become less crucial. But 
given the importance to the peace of the whole world, 
of making progress towards a settlement in the Middle 
East, I don’t want to take a dogmatic position on that 
issue. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in mentioning the documents that 
do exist you said the second document is an undertaking 
of limited forces in zones of limited armaments and else- 
where. Can you spell that out a little bit, and does this 
involve limitation on weapons that could reach the other 
side? 

A. It concerns primarily the limitation of weapons 
within the zones of limited armaments and some under- 
standings with respect to offensive capabilities. 


Q. Does each side then take on the responsibility not 
to acquire offensive capability? 


A. No, it is strictly a deployment question. 





Q. Mr. Secretary, President Sadat is quoted today in 
Algeria as saying that there has been a significant change 
since three months ago in U.S. policy towards the Middle 
East. I wonder if you could tell us what it was that you 
either said or did while you were in Egypt that would 
cause President Sadat to reach that conclusion. 


A. I think—of course I am not a spokesman for 
President Sadat—but it is obvious that the United States 
has played a much more active role in the Middle East 
in pursuing a settlement than has been the case previ- 
ously, and the United States has attempted to take into 
account the legitimate concerns of both sides in urging 
a settlement. So I would think that the change to which 
President Sadat referred concerns the degree of our 
activity and our general participation in producing a 
settlement. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you expect now that there will 
be a swift resumption of diplomatic relations with Egypt? 


A. I think the conditions for that have been improved. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, some of the Arab states or oil- 
producing states are said to be mining their oil fields in 
a direct response to Secretary Schlesinger’s speech of 
January 6 in which he said that public opinion might 
force a show of force by the West. What is your opinion 
about the likelihood of such a show of force by the West 
if the embargo goes too far? 

A. Well, I don’t think the embargo will go too far, so 
that this is essentially an academic question. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, following your last round of conver- 
sations with the Chinese leadership, you expressed the 
hope that the process of normalization could be acceler- 
ated. Could you tell us as to what precisely you mean by 
normalization? Is is establishment of full diplomatic 
relations? And if so, how would you go about it? 


A. Well, in our relations with the Chinese we have 
always stressed that the practical improvement of our 
relations is more important than the legal form in which 
it is expressed. Therefore, we have always stressed par- 
ticular concrete steps. We are at the moment negotating 
a number of issues with the Chinese Government on 
blocked assets and claims of both sides, which are 
progressing, and we are proceeding along the lines which 
we have previously outlined. But by normalization of 
relations we mean at this stage closer contact, improved 
communications, and a greater inter-connection of vari- 
ous activities. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Ehrlichman is gone, but have 
you been assured since then that you never again will be 
denied information which properly falls within your 
sphere of operations? 

A. I had no reason to complain about the matter 
because I thought it was a reasonable division of labor 
that I would not participate in internal security matters. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what's the status of the preparations 
for the energy conference? And have you yet dispatched 
the special emissary to the European countries for the 
preparations? 

A. The question is what is the status of preparations 
for the energy conference, and have we dispatched the 
emissary? 

Very active work went on in the preparations for the 
energy conference as a result of a task force composed 
of Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Sonnenfeldt, Mr. Lord, and Mr. 
Cooper from the National Security Council, together 
with representatives from other departments: Mr. Ben- 
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nett from the Treasury; a representative of the Energy 
ce. 

Now, we are having daily meetings on the subject this 
week, and when our preparations have progressed to a 
certain point, no later than the end of this week, we will 
be prepared to talk to our allies and to other invitees. 

I will have to talk to Mr. Donaldson on what the best 
use of his time is, whether the best use of his time be- 
tween now and the beginning of the conference is by 
taking a trip or whether we can brief the other partici- 
pants here. And that decision will be made in the next 
few days. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been a debate within the 
Government over many years as to whether it is good 
or bad for the United States that the Suez Canal be open. 
What is your view now, since one byproduct of this 
negotiation may be the opening of the Canal? 


A. I would say that obviously the United States has 
no overwhelming reason of its own to get the Suez Canal 
opened. So the arguments pro and con have to be seen 
within the context of the general contribution that open- 
ing of the Suez Canal would make to peace in the Middle 
East. In that context, the United States would feel that 
it would be a positive step towards peace in the Middle 
East, and the greater ease by which the Soviet Union 
can transfer its fleet from the Mediterranean to the Indian 

an can be compensated both by the greater ease 
with which we can transfer some of our ships into the 
Indian Ocean and other measures that can be taken of a 
different nature. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, last fall when Foreign Minister 
Jobert was here you spoke of the constructive role that 
France was playing in the dialogue between the United 
States and Europe. I was wondering if you would still 
use that description for French policy in view of the 
initial steps that France has taken with regard to the 
franc and the negative attitude the French have taken 
until now towards your projected energy conference. 


A. Well, of course, the steps that France has taken 
with respect to the franc is similar to the steps that we 
have taken with respect to the dollar. And we can’t blame 
France for pursuing a fiscal policy similar to our own. 

With respect to the negotiations on the various declara- 
tions, they are now in process. I am quite optimistic that 
the NATO declaration can be settled fairly quickly. The 
declaration with the European Community is in the 
process of being redrafted. And there will be another 
meeting of our representatives with those of the Nine 
early in February, and it will be easier to form a judg- 
ment then. 

With respect to energy, our views and those of France 
are quite opposed. And to the extent that we, of course, 
believe that we are correct, I could not characterize the 
French attitude as constructive. 


Q. To follow up, at your San Clemente press confer- 
ence, the last time you talked about Europe, you men- 
tioned only two declarations. What happened to the 
third one, was it dropped—the idea? 

A. With respect to Europe, we are working on two 
declarations: a declaration defining the relationship be- 
tween the European community and the United States, 
and a declaration defining the basic principles on which 
NATO should proceed. 

There is a project that we strongly support for a third 
declaration, including Europe, the United States and 
Japan—and encompassing the basic principles of both 
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“I have been in close touch with various foreign ministers who are 
active in Latin America ... and I am quite optimistic that we 
can take a significant step in Mexico City.” 


of the declarations we are drafting with Europe, plus 
certain objectives we share together with Japan. 

The United States position is that we strongly favor 
such a trilateral declaration, and we have not changed 
our policy. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if France does not come to the oil 
conference, then would you go ahead with it anyway? 


A. We would proceed in any event. Yes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you say that the removal of 
the oil embargo is not really enough, is not the real prob- 
lem but that the production cutbacks must be restored 
as well, otherwise, everybody would be competing for 
the same amount of scarce oil. 

Do you have reason to believe that that will happen, 
as well as the lifting of the embargo? 


A. I maintain the position that I advanced at previous 
press conferences. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, one of the Senators who was at a 
meeting with you yesterday, said that the Russian co- 
operation was mainly, not objecting to what you were 
achieving in the Middle East. Could you give us an 
example of the more positive Soviet cooperation? 

A. The Soviet Union played a very useful role and 
a very crucial role, in helping to get the Geneva Confer- 
ence organized. It played a very constructive role at the 
Geneva Conference itself. 

Neither of those events could have occurred without 
active and constructive Soviet participation. 

With respect to disengagement, it was always under- 
stood by the Soviet Union and ourselves, that we were 
in a tactically better position to promote progress on 
that issue. 

And therefore, at the Military Commitee that was 
meeting in Geneva, it was agreed from the beginning, 
that the Israeli and Egyptian discussions should take 
place under the auspices of a United Nations representa- 
tive, rather than under the auspices of the Co-Chairman. 

Now in the last phase of the negotiations, the tactical 
details were handled primarily by the United States, but 
the Soviet Union was informed, and indicated its strong 


support for the effort—and we consider this a constructive 
step. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned opening a new dia- 
logue—your desire to open a new dialogue with the 
countries in South America, and there has been some 
talk about a trip, perhaps to Panama, and your trip to 
Mexico City at the end of the month—and possibly a 
larger trip to the Continent in April. 

I would like to ask you if you could be more specific 
at this time about your plans, and whether you would 
rule out a meeting in Mexico with an emissary of the 
Cuban Government. 


A. I have indicated at a previous press conference that 
there has been an agreement ad referendum, which means 
for current examination by the United States and Pana- 
manian Governments about the basic principles on which 
a negotiation leading to a new treaty for the Panama 
Canal should be based. 

These principles are now being studied in our Govern- 
ment, and when they are approved, it is possible that I 
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may take a trip to Panama to mark the Agreement on 
these principles. 

The meeting in Mexico grew out of a speech I made 
to the Latin American Foreign Ministers during the 
United Nations General Assembly, in which I pointed 
out that the United States was eager to start a new 
dialogue with Latin America on the basis of equality 
and geared to the realities of the current situation. 

At this lunch, the Foreign Minister of Colombia re- 
sponded to my speech and invited the Foreign Ministers 
of all Latin American countries to a meeting in Bogota 
to formulate a preliminary response to this American 
initiative. 

That meeting took place in November, and came up 
with what we consider a very constructive document that 
outlines an agenda for a proposed meeting between the 
= nations of the Western Hemisphere and the United 

tates. 

This meeting is now scheduled for the period of Febru- 
ary 21st to the 23rd, in Mexico City. The Latin Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers will meet several days before then, 
to formulate their ideas even more precisely than was 
possible in Bogota. 

I have been in close touch with various foreign min- 
isters who are active in Latin America and who are 
actively engaged in this, and I am quite optimistic that 
we can take a significant step in Mexico City, and we 
are hard at work in preparing an American position in 
response to this Latin American initiative. 

With respect to a possible meeting with a Cuban 
representative, there is no such plan. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I don’t know if you had a chance 
to be fully briefed on certain changes in strategic nuclear 
weapons policies that Secretary Schlesinger has publicly 
talked about, involving retargeting of nuclear warheads 
and also the improvements in the accuracy of our nuclear 
warheads—and if so, what effect do you think these 
decisions might have on our relations with the Soviets, 
and what effect, if any, on the SALT II discussions? 

A. All decisions of this nature are taken within the 
framework of the National Security Council system and, 
therefore, in my capacity as Assistant to the President, 
as well as in my capacity as Secretary of State, I'm of 
course familiar with these various matters. 

I would say that they underline the inexorable nature 
of the arms race and the essential necessity of making 
progress on the limitations of arms. 

If the strategic arms race continues unchecked, it is 
inevitable that both sides will refine the number of their 
weapons, multiply their warheads, increase their accura- 
cies and develop strategies which will sooner or later, 
create the threat of a gap between the first strike and the 
second strike capability—which was considered to be 
a principal element of insecurity in the 1950s and early 
1960s—which would put a premium on striking first and 
therefore, contribute to the danger of the outbreak of 
nuclear war. 


Q. Thank you, very much— 
A. This is why we believe that this is a year in which 


major progress should be made on the strategic arms 
limitation. 


Q. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 
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Participants in the ARA Narcotics Coordinators Conference, held in Bogota December 3-4, pose for a group photograph. 


ARA Narcotics 


Coordinators 
Meet in Bogota 


Narcotics Coordinators from all 
U.S. Embassies in Latin America 
attended the ARA Narcotics Coordi- 
nators Conference, held in Bogota 
December 3 and 4. 

Fifteen participants from Washing- 
ton—representing seven Departments, 
Agencies and Offices—also attended 
the meeting. 

Harry W. Shlaudeman, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, front row, center, served 
as Chairman. 

Ambassador William J. Handley, 
Senior Adviser to the Secretary and 
Coordinator for Narcotics Matters, 
S/NM, is pictured third from left. 
Robert E. White, Chargé d’Affaires 
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at the Embassy in Bogota, fifth from 
left, served as host and welcomed the 
group. 

In addition to Ambassador Handley 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Shlaudeman, the Department’s repre- 
sentatives were Norman Warner, As- 
sistant to Ambassador Handley for 
ARA Narcotics Matters, S/NM; 
R. E. Robertson, III, Planning and 
Program Policy Officer, S/NM; and 
Perry Shankle, Special Assistant for 
Narcotics Matters, ARA. 

Kenneth Milow, Development Pro- 
gram Division, ARA-LA/DP, and 
Caesar P. Bernal, Narcotics Coordi- 
nator, OPS, represented AID. 

Other representatives from Wash- 
ington included Walt Minnick, Fed- 
eral Drug Management, OMB; John 
Cusack, Jerry Strickler and George 
Belk, DEA; Patrick E. Nieburg, Dep- 
uty Assistant Director, USIA, Latin 
America; Candice Cowan and Kath- 
leen Ross, SAODAP; and H. David 
O’Malie, Senior Operations Officer, 
Customs. 


Participants from the various U.S. 
Embassies in Latin America: 

Ralph W. Richardson, Asuncion; 
Diego Asencio, Brasilia; Peter Lord, 
Bridgetown; Herbert Mitchell, Bogo- 
ta; Edward B. Rosenthal, Louis 
Bachrach (DEA), Buenos Aires; 
John R. Fisher, Caracas; William 
Moody, Curacao; Clarence H. Al- 
spaugh, Georgetown; William T. 
Pryce, Guatemala; Ashley Hewitt, 
Kingston; Frank Ravndal, La Paz; 
Raymond Gonzalez, Lima. 

James R. Cheek, Managua; Rob- 
ert Remole, Francesco Alberti, 
Robert Dean (DEA), Mexico; Rus- 
sell Olson, Montevideo; William R. 
Salisbury, Nassau; Edwin D. Led- 
better, Panama; Donald Johnston, 
Paramaribo; Thomas J. Corcoran, 
Port-au-Prince; James R. Ward, Port 
of Spain; Brewster Hemenway, John 
D. Negroponte, Quito; Bryan Quick, 
San Jose; Richard R. Martinez, San 
Salvador; Daniel Arzac, Santiago; 
Gerald P. Lamberty, Santo Domingo; 
and Clyde Snider, Tegucigalpa. 
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MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


Newly Nominated Ambassadors to 12 
Countries Include 11 Career FS Officers 


President Nixon has nominated 
new U.S. Ambassadors to Panama, 
Burma, Ethiopia, Togo, Niger, Bang- 
ladesh, Bulgaria, Jordan, Rwanda, 
Khmer Republic, and Mauritius. 

The President also nominated Am- 
bassador Marshall Green, now US. 
envoy to Australia, to serve concur- 
rently as Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Nauru. 

Eleven of the 12 nominees are 
career Foreign Service Officers. 

The nominations, which require 
Senate confirmation, are: 

—William J. Jorden to Panama. 
Mr. Jordan is Senior Staff Member 
for Latin American Affairs at the 
National Security Council in: the 
White House. 

—David L. Osborn to Burma. Mr. 
Osborn has served as Consul General 
in Hong Kong since 1970. 

—Thomas W. McElhiney to Ethi- 
opia. Mr. McElhiney, a former Am- 
bassador to Ghana, was the Inspector 
General of the Foreign Service from 
1971 until last fall. 

—Nancy V. Rawls to Togo. Miss 
Rawls has been Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff of the Bureau of 
African Affairs since 1971. 

—L. Douglas Heck to Niger. Mr. 
Heck has been the Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Tehran since 1970. 

—Davis E. Boster to Bangladesh. 
Mr. Boster is Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs. 

—Martin F. Herz to Bulgaria. Mr. 
Herz is Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for International Organization Affairs. 
He also served last summer as Acting 
Assistant Secretary of IO. 

—Thomas R. Pickering to Jordan. 
Mr. Pickering is Executive Secretary 
of the Department and Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary. 

—Robert E. Fritts to Rwanda. Mr. 
Fritts is Deputy Chief of Mission at 
Khartoum. 

—John Gunther Dean to the 
Khmer Republic. Mr. Dean is Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Vientiane. 

—Philip W. Manhard to Mauritius. 
A former Province Senior Advisor for 
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CORDS (Civil Operations and Rural 
Development Support) in Thua Thien 
Province (Hue) in South Viet-Name 
and a former prisoner of the Viet 
Cong, Mr. Manhard is a member of 
the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy 
at the Foreign Service Institute. 


MR. JORDEN was a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs in the 
Department from 1965 to 1966. Prior 
to that assignment he served as a 
member of the Department’s Policy 
Planning Council from 1961 to 1962 
and as Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs from 
1962 to 1965. 

He later served as Senior Member 
of Staff of the National Security 
Council, and member and spokesman 
for the U.S. Delegation to the Viet- 
nam Peace Talks in Paris. He was on 
detail to the National Archives from 
1969 to 1972, when he returned to 
the National Security Council. 

A former instructor in Japanese at 
Yale University, Mr. Jorden has 
served as a Reporter with the Vine- 
yard Gazette in Edgartown, Mass.; 
Radio News Writer with the New 
York Herald Tribune; Foreign Cor- 
respondent for the Associated Press 
in Japan and Korea; Foreign Cor- 
respondent for the New York Times 
in the U.S.S.R.; and as a News Cor- 
respondent for the New York Times 
Washington Bureau. He entered Gov- 
ernment service in 1961. 


Mr. OsBuRN, who is slated for 
Burma, was Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs from 1965 to 1967, and 
Deputy Chief of Mission at Tokyo 
from 1967 to 1970. 

He joined the Foreign Service in 
1947. Over the years he has served 
as Language Officer at Tokyo; Deputy 
Chief of the U.S. Information Service 
at Taipei; Principal Officer at Sap- 
poro; Political Officer at Kobe; Inter- 
national Relations Officer in the De- 
partment; and Officer in Charge of 
Political Affairs, Office of Chinese 
Affairs. 

From 1956 to 1957 he was Adviser 


Mr. Herz Mr. Pickering 


to the Special Representative for 
talks with Chinese Communists in 
Geneva. He later became Supervisory 
International Relations Officer in the 
Department; Counselor for Political 
Affairs at Taipei and Political Officer 
at Tokyo. He attended the National 
War College from 1964 to 1965. 


Mr. MCELHINEY, who is slated for 
Ethiopia, joined the Foreign Service 
in 1946. He has served as Consular 
Officer in Amsterdam; Chief of the 
Economic Branch in the Bureau of 
German Affairs; Chief of the Eco- 
nomic Branch, Berlin Element, in the 
Office of the U.S. High Commissioner 
for Germany; and Chief of the 
Political Branch and Deputy Chief, 
Eastern Affairs Division. 

From 1956 to 1958 he served as 
Placement Officer in the Personnel 
Operations Division and later as Chief 
of the European Placement Branch. 
He then became Deputy Director of 
the Executive Secretariat. 

In recent years Mr. McElhiney was 
Deputy Chief of Mission at Khar- 
toum. He also served with the Congo 
Working Group in the Bureau of 
African Affairs and as Office Direc- 
tor, Eastern African Affairs; and 
Country Director for South East 
Africa. 

Ambassador to Ghana from 1968 
to 1971, he was later named Inspec- 
tor General. 

A Career Minister in the Foreign 
Service, Mr. McElhiney won the 
Presidential Management Improve- 


‘ment Certificate in 1970. 


Miss RAWLS, slated for Togo, joined 
the Foreign Service Staff in 1947. She 
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Mr. Fritts Mr. Dean 


was later assigned as an FSS Clerk 
in Vienna. She then became a Pro- 
fessional-Administrative Assistant in 
the Department before going abroad 
again as an FSS Clerk in Frankfurt. 

Since 1951 Miss Rawls has held 
such assignments as Administrative 
Assistant and Consular Officer-Visa 
at Hamburg; International Relations 
Officer in the Department; Economic 
Officer at Hamburg; Supervisory 
Commercial Officer at Monrovia; and 
Economic-Commercial Officer at 
Nairobi. 

After attending the National War 
College from 1970 to 1971, Miss 
Rawls was designated Director of the 
Policy Planning Staff in the Bureau 
of African Affairs. 

Miss Rawls received the Depart- 
ment’s Meritorious Honor Award in 
1967. 


Mr. HECK, who is slated for Niger, 
joined the government in 1943 as 
Division Assistant, then Unit Head, 
of the Division of World Trade In- 
telligence. He later became Assistant 
Chief, then Chief, of the Biographic 
Information Division. 

From 1952 to 1953 he was Acting 
Director of the Office of Library 
Information. 


Mr. Heck has also served as Po- 
litical Officer in Calcutta; Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Nicosia; Coun- 
selor for Political Affairs in New 
Delhi; Personnel Staffing Specialist in 
the Department; Country Director for 
India, Ceylon, Nepal, and Maldive 
Islands; and Consul General in 
Istanbul. 
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Mr. Manhard Mr. Green 


Mr. BosTER, Ambassador-designate 
to Bangladesh, joined the Foreign 
Service in 1947. After serving in 
Moscow as a Political Officer, he was 
assigned to the Department as a For- 
eign Affairs Analyst. He later became 
an International Relations Officer. 

Mr. Boster then held assignments 
as Political Officer in Bonn; Staff As- 
sistant to the Secretary of State; 
Officer-in-Charge of Bilateral Politi- 
cal Relations in the Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs; Political Officer in 
Mexico City; Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs; and Special Assistant in 
the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs. 

In 1965 he was designated Coun- 
selor for Political Affairs at Moscow. 
Two years later he was assigned as 
Deputy Chief of Mission at Kath- 
mandu. He was Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Warsaw from 1970 to 
1973. 

The Ambassador-designate to Bul- 
garia, Mr. Herz, joined the Foreign 
Service in September 1946 after serv- 
ing as a Major in the U.S. Army 
overseas. 

He has served as Political Officer 
in Vienna, Paris, Phnom Penh and 
Tokyo; Information and Cultural 
Affairs Officer in the Department; as 
Politico-Military Adviser and United 
Nations Adviser in the Department. 


Mr. HERZ was Special Assistant for 
Planning in the Bureau of African 
Affairs from 1961 to 1962 and then 
was assigned to the Senior Seminar 
in Foreign Policy at the Foreign 
Service Institute. 


From 1963 to 1967 he was Coun- 
selor for Political Affairs in Tehran. 
Then followed assignments as Coun- 
try Director for Laos; Country Direc- 
tor for Laos and Cambodia; Political 
Counselor, with personal rank of 
Minister, in Saigon; and Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for International 
Organization Affairs. 

Mr. Herz won the Department’s 
Superior Honor Award in 1970. 


MR. PICKERING, who is slated for 
Jordan, entered the Foreign Service 
in 1959. 


After serving as an Intelligence Re- 
search Specialist, he was detailed to 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency in 1961. He later attended the 
Eighteen Nation Disarmament Con- 
ference in Geneva, where he was 
Political Officer from 1962 to 1964. 


Mr. Pickering later served as Prin- 
cipal Officer in Zanzibar and Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Dar es Salaam. 

From September 1969 to May 1971 
he was the Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs. 


Mr. Fritts, the Ambassador-desig- 
nate to Rwanda, joined the Foreign 
Service in 1959. He was assigned as 
an International Relations Officer in 
the Bureau of European Affairs. 

He later held assignments as Eco- 
nomic-Commercial Officer in Luxem- 
bourg; Japanese language and area 
training at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute; Economic Officer in Tokyo; and 
Economic-Commercial Officer in the 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. 

Mr. Fritts was designated Deputy 
Director of the Office of Japanese 
Affairs in the Bureau of East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs in 1970. 

Last year he was assigned as Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission in Khartoum, 
Sudan, where he succeeded the late 
George Curtis Moore. 


Mr. DEAN; who is slated for Khmer 
Republic (Cambodia), joined the 
government in 1950 as an Economic 
Analyst with the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration in Paris. 

He later served as an Industrial 
Analyst in Belgium and Assistant 
Economic Commissioner in Saigon, 
Phnom Penh and Vientiane. After 
assignments with the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration in Saigon and 
with the International Cooperation 
Administration, he was appointed a 
Foreign Service Officer in the Depart- 
ment in 1956. 

Mr. Dean held assignments as Po- 
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litical Officer in Vientiane; Consular 
Officer in Lome; Chargé d’Affaires in 
Bamako; Officer in Charge of Mali- 
Togo Affairs and International Rela- 
tions Officer in the Department; Po- 
litical Officer in Paris; and Deputy 
to AID. He has served as Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Vientiane since 
1972. 


Mr. MANHARD, the Ambassador- 
designate to Mauritius, won the 
Department’s Award for Valor last 
year after he was released by the Viet 
Cong. 

Mr. Manhard, in a press confer- 
ence shortly after his release from a 
Hanoi prison last March, told of his 
four and one-half years of isolation 
and hardship. (See NEWSLETTER, 
April 1973.) 

Mr. Manhard joined the Foreign 
Service in 1948 and was assigned to 
Chinese language training in Peiping. 
He later served as a Political Officer 
in Tientsin, Pusan and Seoul. 

In 1954 he was assigned to Japa- 
nese language training in Tokyo. He 
also served as Political Officer in 
Tokyo. Five years later he became 
Korean Desk Officer in the Depart- 
ment. 

From 1962 to 1964 Mr. Manhard 
was Deputy Political Adviser to the 
Commander in Chief, Pacific Com- 
mand, Honolulu. He then was as- 
signed as Deputy Director of the 
Office of Regional Affairs in the Bu- 
reau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

Mr. Manhard became Province 
Senior Adviser for CORD in Thua 
Thien Province in South Viet-Nam in 
1967. He was captured by the Viet 
Cong the following year. 

During World War II he served 
with the U.S. Navy and the USS. 
Marine Corps. He became a Captain 
in the Marines in 1953. 


Springsteen Named Executive Secretary 


Secretary Kissinger has designated 
George S. Springsteen as Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary and Executive 
Secretary of the Department. 

Mr. Springsteen 
succeeds Thomas 
R. Pickering, who 
has been nominated 
by President Nixon 
as the new Ambas- 
sador to Jordan. 

Mr. Springsteen 
has served as Dep- 
uty Assistant Secre- 
tary for European 

7 ~ Affairs since 1966. 

Mr. Springsteen ~~ In. 1972 he served 
briefly as Acting Assistant Secretary 
for EUR. 

Joining the Department as an In- 
ternational Economist in 1949, he has 
held such assignments as Financial 
Officer with the Development Loan 


AID's M.J. Williams 


Deputy AID Administrator Mau- 
rice J. Williams has assumed his new 
duties as Chairman of the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee (DAC) 
of the Organization 
for Economic Co- 
operation and De- 
velopment (OECD) 
in Paris. 

Mr. Williams was 
assigned to the new 
position by Presi- 
dent Nixon on Jan- 
uary 31. He will 
have international 
responsibilities con- 
cerned with the co- Mr. Williams 
ordination of economic assistance 
policies and programs of the major 
industrial countries. 


Nixon Names Selden Envoy to New Zealand 


As the NEWSLETTER went to press, 
President Nixon announced his in- 
tention to nominate former Repre- 
sentative Armistead I. Selden, Jr. (D- 
Ala.), as the new Ambassador to New 
Zealand, and to serve concurrently 
as Ambassador to Fiji, Tonga, and 
Western Samoa. 

The nomination requires confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 

An attorney, Mr. Selden is a mem- 
ber of the Washington law firm of 


Lucas, Selden, Friedman and Mann. 


From 1972 to 1973 the Ambas- 
sador-designate served as a Consul- 


tant to the Department of Defense. 
He was Principal Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs from 1970 to 1972. 


From 1953 to 1969 Mr. Selden 
served as a Representative from Ala- 
bama. During his service in the Con- 
gress he was on the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, from 1955 to 
1969, and Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs, 
from 1959 to 1969. 

The Ambassador-designate won 
the Department of Defense Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Award in 1972. 


Fund, 1958-61; Special Assistant in 
the Office of the Under Secretary for 


Economic Affairs, 1961; and Special 
Assistant to the Under Secretary of 
State (now Deputy Secretary), 1961- 
66 


Mr. Springsteen was awarded the 
President’s Management Improve- 
ment Certificate in 1970. 

Born on January 7, 1923, in New 
York City, Mr. Springsteen received 
a B.A. degree from Dartmouth Col- 
lege and M.A., M.A.L.D., and Ph.D. 
degrees from the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy. 

From 1943 to 1946 Mr. Spring- 
steen served with the U.S. Navy. Prior 
to joining the Department he was an 
Instructor at Tufts College. 

Mr. Springsteen is married to the 
former Rosalind Sawyer and they 
have two children—George Sawyer 
and Martha Louise. 


Heads DAC in Paris 


Mr. Williams succeeds Ambassa- 
dor Edwin M. Martin as Chairman of 
DAC. Ambassador Martin is return- 
ing to Washington as Senior Adviser 
to Secretary Kissinger and Coordina- 
tor of United States participation in 
the World Food Conference, sched- 
uled by the United Nations for No- 
vember. 


The AID official was elected to the 
Paris post by the DAC’s membership 
of 17 industrialized countries and the 
Commission of the European Com- 
munities. 

Mr. Williams served in the Depart- 
ment and other government agencies 
from 1950 to 1958, when he joined 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, predecessor agency to 
AID, as Deputy Director of the AID 
Mission in Iran. 


He has held such assignments as 
Deputy Director and Director of the 
AID Mission to Pakistan; and Assist- 
ant Administrator for the Near East 
and South Asia. He has also served 
as the President’s Special Coordina- 
tor of emergency relief for victims of 
disasters in Bangladesh, the Philip- 
pines, Nicaragua, and most recently 
the drought in Sub-Sahara Africa. 

Last March he was designated 
Chairman of the U.S. Delegation to 
the United States-Democratic Repub- 
lic of Viet-Nam Joint Economic Com- 
mission, which is discussing proposed 
U.S. assistance for reconstruction of 
Viet-Nam. 
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L.R. Hunt Named 
Operations Deputy 


A veteran Foreign Service Officer, 
Leamon R. Hunt, has been designated 
as the new Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Operations in the Bureau of Ad- 
ministration. ibe tLe 

Mr. Hunt suc- | 
ceeds John M. 

Thomas, who was 
recently appointed 
Assistant Secretary 
for Administration. 

Prior to his pres- 
ent assignment Mr. 

Hunt served for 

nearly four years 

as Executive Direc- 

tor of the Bureau Mr. Hunt 

of Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs. He was Assistant Executive 
Director of NEA from July 1968 until 
April 1970, when he was promoted 
to the Bureau’s chief administrative 
position. 

After service with the U.S. Coast 
Guard overseas, Mr. Hunt joined the 
Foreign Service in 1948. Over the 
years he has held assignments in Je- 
rusalem, Ankara, Colombo, Addis 
Ababa, San Jose, Damascus, Beirut 
and in the Department. 

From 1967 to 1968 Mr. Hunt at- 
tended the Army War College. 


Department Appoints 3d 
Woman Security Officer 


The Office of Security (SY) now 
has its third female Security Officer. 
She is Mary M. Mc- 
r 4 Ateer, wife of FSO 
~ John E. McAteer. 

| Mrs. McAteer re- 
ported for duty in 
SY on December 3, 
and was assigned as 
a Special Agent in 
| the Washington 

) Field Office. 

She holds a B.A. 
Degree in Political 
Mn. MeAteer = Science from Mar- 

quette University. Additionally, Mrs. 
McAteer has studied abroad in 
Munich, Paris and Tel Aviv. 


CORRECTION 


It was erroneously stated on page 
15 of the January NEWSLETTER that 
William B. Buffum was confirmed as 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs. In fact, Am- 
bassador Buffum was confirmed as 
Assistant Secretary for International 
Organization Affairs. 
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13 Countries Attend Energy Conference 


The international conference on the energy crisis was scheduled to 
get underway in Washington on February 11. 

Called last month by President Nixon, the conferenée will include 
representatives from the world’s biggest industrialized oil-consuming 
nations (See NEWSLETTER, January). 

As the NEWSLETTER went to press, acceptances had been received 
from Belgium, Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, Italy, Canada, Norway, Luxembourg, Denmark, Ireland, 
Japan, and France. 

Secretary Kissinger heads the U.S. Delegation to the Washington 
Energy Conference. Other principal members of the delegation are 
Secretary of the Treasury George P. Shultz; William E. Simon, Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Energy Office; Dixie Lee Ray, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; and William H. Donaldson, Under Secre- 
tary of State for Security Assistance. 

In preparation for the international conference a Task Force met 
— Secretary Kissinger to discuss positions, papers and developing 
policies. 

Members of the Task Force included Under Secretary Donaldson; 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Counselor of the Department; Winston Lord, Di- 
rector of Planning and Coordination; and Arthur A. Hartman, Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs—representing the Department; Secretary 
of Treasury Shultz; Jack Bennett, of the Treasury Department; Charles 
Cooper, of the National Security Council; and Mr. Simon of the Federal 
Energy Office. 

A second conference—a joint meeting of the oil-producing and oil- 


consuming nations—is scheduled to be held within three months. 


Coerr Appointed to Smithsonian Post 


Ambassador (Ret.) Wymberley 
DeR. Coerr has been appointed Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
and Environmental Programs at the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The new office combines the Office 
of Environmental Sciences and the 
Office of International Activities, and 
includes the Institution’s oceano- 
graphic sorting centers, the center for 
short-lived phenomena and foreign 
currency programs. 

Ambassador Coerr served as U.S. 
envoy to Uruguay and Ecuador; Di- 
rector of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for American Republics; 
Deputy Director for Coordination, 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research; 


and Special Adviser to the Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for En- 
vironment Affairs. In 1968-69 he was 
Diplomat-in-Residence at Cornell. 


Marshall Wright Accepts 
Eaton Industries Job 


Marshall Wright, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Congressional Relations since 
May 1973, has asked President Nixon 
to withdraw his nomination as the 
new U.S. Ambassador to Cyprus. 

Mr. Wright is leaving the Depart- 
ment February 15 to accept the posi- 
tion of Vice President for Govern- 
ment Relations with Eaton Industries, 
Cleveland. 


To My Colleagues in the Department of 


State and the Foreign Service: 


I am extremely pleased that the 1974 Combined Federal Campaign 
was so highly successful. The Department’s attainment of 114 per cent 
of its goal is an outstanding achievement in which we can all take pride. 

A large number of volunteers worked extremely hard in this campaign, 
and I take great pleasure in congratulating everyone who made this 
success possible. 


KENNETH RUSH 
Deputy Secretary of State 





The United States and the Asian Nations 


IN COMING to Cleveland this evening, 
I have kept in mind the fact that there 
has been in the last few months much 
discussion about our relations in 
Europe, about the energy crisis, and 
that we have just witnessed a major 
diplomatic feat accomplished by Sec- 
retary Kissinger in the Middle East. 
You are all very much aware of these 
recent developments. I decided, 
therefore, to raise an issue which has 
not been discussed as frequently in 
the last year or so as it had been 
during the past decade. 

I will be departing next month on 
a major tour of Asian nations and I 
would like to speak to you tonight 
about Asia and America, about the 
old and the new in our relationship, 
about our views of one another and 
of ourselves. 

An Englishman once wrote con- 
descendingly of Americans: “Youth 
is their oldest tradition—it has been 
going on now for two hundred years.” 
We are a young nation—young in 
spirit, in ideas and in our aspirations. 
But we are also in a sense one of 
the world’s oldest nations, for we 
built some time ago many of the in- 
stitutions which the vast majority of 
mankind is stiil striving to construct— 
we are the world’s oldest constitu- 
tional democracy and the most de- 
veloped industrial society. Thus our 
political and economic systems are 
simultaneously among the longest 
lived and the most likely to live long. 


If America is a young nation with 
old institutions, Asia is composed of 
old nations with young institutions. 
For while Americans are gaining a 
new appreciation for Asia’s ageless 
cultural and intellectual values, most 
of Asia’s political structures have 
emerged since the Second World War, 
and many Asians are only now enter- 
ing the Industrial Revolution. Rapid 
and unsettling change is natural as 
Asians seek political strength, eco- 
nomic progress and national security. 

The perceptions that emerge from 
this complex blend of the old and the 
new guide the restructuring of Amer- 
ica’s policies toward Asia. 

First, we must expect and accept 
change in Asia. 

But second, as a mature nation, the 
United States can and must provide 
an essential element of stability in this 
area of turbulent change. 

And third, as President Nixon 
stated in his 1971 Foreign Policy Re- 
port, the United States must strike a 


Deputy Secretary Kenneth Rush’s 
remarks before the Cleveland Council 
on Foreign Relations, January 21. 


balance between “doing too much and 
thus preventing self-reliance, and 
doing too little and thus undermining 
self-confidence.” 


The flood of events in recent years 
may have overwhelmed us, obscuring 
the profound transformation which 
these policies have helped achieve. 
Consider our situation just a few 
short years ago: 

—Two decades of hostility and 
estrangement from Asia’s largest and 
the world’s most populous nation, the 
People’s Republic of China, had yet 
to end; 

—American forces were still fully 
engaged in this nation’s longest and 
most frustrating war, Viet-Nam; 

—And relations with our closest 
Asian ally, Japan, were severely 
strained by an inevitable but painful 
adjustment of our relationship—for 
example, the necessity to correct an 
unprecedented four billion dollar 
trade deficit. 


But two years ago next month 
President Nixon visited Peking, a 
year ago this month we signed the 
Paris Accords ending American com- 
bat involvement in Viet-Nam, and in 
recent months we have made steady 
progress toward a more equal and 
balanced relationship with Japan. 


Tuus As I depart next month to visit 
several Asian nations, I do so confi- 
dent that we have removed some 
major impediments to construction of 
a new American relationship with 
Asia. We have freed ourselves from 
preoccupation with containing the 
threats of the past. Now we can con- 
centrate on realizing the opportunities 
of the future. 

Some Americans still view Asia as 
an area of less vital concern to the 
United States than Europe. But the 
fact that Asia has been less frequently 
on the front pages of our newspapers 
in recent months can be ascribed more 
to the wisdom of that phrase “no news 
is good news” than to the intrinsic 
importance of Asia to our interests. 

Let me briefly mention a few obvi- 
ous but sometimes forgotten factors: 

—Half the world’s people live in 
Asia and that proportion is increas- 
ing, 


—Our trade with Asia now equals 
85 percent of our trade with Western 
Europe and is growing more rapidly; 

—Twice in a single generation we 
have been drawn into war in Asia, 
while Europe has remained relatively 
more stable; every American war 
since World War I has started in 
Asia; 

—Four of the world’s major pow- 
ers—the United States, Japan, China 
and the Soviet Union—come together 
only in the Pacific. 

Thus our policies toward Asia are 
central to our policies toward the 
entire world. 

In his address to the General As- 
sembly last September, Secretary 
Kissinger suggested that the world has 
come to what may be described as an 
open moment in history, a time when 
nations will be making fundamental 
choices—choices which will pro- 
foundly affect the future shape of the 
international environment. 


All over the world, familiar land- 
marks—political, economic, social, 
psychological—are disappearing, 
changing, being challenged and being 
forged into new shapes. We are at 
one of those rare moments in human 
history when a concerted effort can 
determine the framework of interna- 
tional relations for decades to come. 
But should the United States and like- 
minded nations fail to generate the 
momentum to propel international 
events in the direction they prefer, it 
is certain that others will make them 
move in the direction they want— 
or events will just drift aimlessly and 
chaotically. 


In this formative period our poli- 
cies in Asia have two basic and mu- 
tually reinforcing purposes: 


First, to build a network of mutual 
understanding and mutual restraint 
among the major powers in Asia— 
Japan, China, the Soviet Union and 
the United States, and 

Second, with the smaller nations in 
Asia, to pursue the Nixon Doctrine’s 
goal of shared responsibilities and 
shared burdens for development and 
defense. 

We must pursue both these pur- 
poses if we are to hope for success 
in either one. Only by continuing to 
demonstrate our determination to 
assist smaller nations can we convince 
major powers that they must work 
with us to reduce tensions. Converse- 
ly, only by pursuing increased coop- 
eration among the major powers can 
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we reduce the tensions which have 
stimulated confrontation and conflict 
among the smaller nations. 

Let me deal with each of these two 
policies in turn. 


THE WORLD has been brought to this 
formative moment in part because, 
for the first time in approximately 25 
years, international politics are no 
longer dominated by rigid, sterile con- 
frontation between the Communist 
and non-Communist powers. The 
changed climate of relations between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union and the United States and the 
People’s Republic of China have con- 
tributed importantly to this hopeful 
evolution. 

US. policy with both of our adver- 
saries aims to build with each a fabric 
of mutually beneficial relationships, 
relationships which provide the sub- 
stance of what President Nixon has 
called a “structure of peace.” 

With the Soviet Union we are en- 
gaged in a web of concrete negotia- 
tions; with China we are opening a 
new relationship. With the Soviet 
Union we are endeavoring to ensure 
peace and stability through agreement 
to exercise mutual restraint in inter- 
national relations and through reach- 
ing specific agreements on normaliz- 
ing trade and other forms of coopera- 
tion in bilateral relations. With China 
we are seeking to bridge two decades 
of isolation and hostility, an atmos- 
phere in which misunderstanding was 
assured and miscalculation was a 
constant danger. 

We cannot take for granted the 
present reduction of international ten- 
sion. Both Moscow and Peking con- 
tinue to view their relationships with 
us and our allies as fundamentally 
competitive—politically, strategically, 
economically, and ideologically. It is 
not necessary to read the minds of 
men in the Soviet Union and in the 
People’s Republic of China to realize 
this. But the agreements we are seek- 
ing with both countries are designed 
to promote the interests of the United 
States and of its allies regardless of 
what may be the motivations of our 
opponents in reaching those agree- 
ments. Ultimately, of course, we be- 
lieve that all parties benefit from 
these agreements—for a sound peace 
can only rest on mutually beneficial 
arrangements. 

Our ability to build elements of 
cooperation into our relationship with 
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“If America is a young nation 
with old institutions, Asia is 
composed of old nations with 
young institutions.” 


the two Communist powers has been 
possible only because the leaders in 
the two capitals have been receptive. 
Looking ahead, while we cannot say 
with certainty that Soviet and Chinese 
policies will continue along present 
lines, we can encourage that outcome 
by institutionalizing our relationship 
as much as possible through the con- 
crete and mutually beneficial arrange- 
ments which I have discussed. 

Japan is our major partner in this 
endeavor. We view Japan not only 
as an essential factor in Asia but as 
one of the principal factors in the 
global situation. We have consistently 
stressed the need for Japan to partici- 
pate fully in the relationship we 
are creating with Western Europe. 
Japan’s global economic power and 
its emerging political power make 
highly important its participation in 
the formulation of new basic objec- 
tives from the advanced industrialized 
democracies. 

A major aspect of the new relation- 
ship we and Japan are building with 
China and the Soviet Union is agree- 
ment to oppose attempts by anyone 
to impose hegemony in the Asia- 
Pacific region. In fact, agreement 
among the major powers to exercise 
restraint has led to a marked slowing 
down of the action-reaction cycle so 
prevalent in recent years. A more 
considered approach results from the 
need to take into account the inter- 
ests of more countries. 

Smaller nations benefit equally 
from this positive momentum. In fact 
probably the two most important re- 
sults of this Administration’s policies 
in Asia have been: 


First, that there has been a sub- 
stantial relaxation of tensions through- 
out Asia and a reduction of the threat 
of conflict and confrontation, and 


Second, that our allies and friends 
are achieving the essence of the Nixon 
Doctrine by shouldering a greater 
part of the burden for their own secu- 
rity and economic development. 


These two basic changes in the 
Asian scene have made it possible and 
appropriate for the U.S. to adjust its 
role toward a less direct involvement 
in the affairs of Asia. Since President 
Nixon took office in 1969— 


—US. forces in Asia have been 
reduced to about one-fourth of their 
previous size, leaving about 200,000 
U.S. troops in the area. 

—US. military assistance to Asia 
has been cut by about 40 percent to 
approximately $1.4 billion. 

We are particularly pleased by 
growing regional cooperation in 
Southeast Asia and by the efforts of 
the Association of South East Asian 
Nations to involve Indochina in this 
process. And we support the growing 
role of Australia and New Zealand in 
Asia’s future, a role I will be discuss- 
ing with their Foreign Ministers at 
our regular ANZUS meeting next 
month. 

Of all areas in the world, Indochina 
has been one of the last to benefit 
from the healing winds of detente. 

—In Laos the ceasefire has held 
extremely well and there is progress 
toward a single government. 

—In Cambodia fighting unfortu- 
nately continues but the Cambodian 
Government has reiterated its pro- 
posal that all parties join in reaching 
a political settlement. There is hope 
that should the Khmer Rouge realize 
they cannot obtain a military solution 
they will agree to engage in negotia- 
tions. 

—And in Viet-Nam the level of 
hostilities was substantially lower in 
1973 than in earlier years. This was 
an encouraging decline. South Viet- 
Nam has demonstrated increasing 
ability to defend itself. But we remain 
concerned about failure to implement 
the peace agreement. While the pos- 
sibility of a North Vietnamese offen- 
sive in 1974 cannot be ruled out, we 
hope that last year’s decline will con- 
tinue this year. We also continue to 
hope that North Viet-Nam will con- 
centrate on peaceful reconstruction 
of its shattered economy and society 
instead of vainly pursuing war in the 
South. The United States remains 
ready to contribute to this effort when 
North Viet-Nam fulfills its obligations 
under the Paris Accords, including its 
obligation to make a full accounting 
of our missing-in-action. 

In realigning our role in Asia the 
U.S. must not fall prey to the danger- 
ous temptation of total withdrawal. 
The essence of the Nixon Doctrine is 
shared burdens and shared responsi- 
bilities, not unilateral abrogation of 
responsibility by the United States. 
Given the continuing critical impor- 
tance of the balancing role we now 
play in Asia, American withdrawal 
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**A major aspect of the new relationship we and Japan 
are building with China and the Soviet Union is agreement to 
oppose attempts by anyone to impose hegemony in the 


would only lead to a reappearance of 
severe instability. Thus we should not 
contemplate further substantial reduc- 
tions in U.S. forces in Asia until the 
continuing tensions in the area have 
substantially diminshed. Equally im- 
portant, we must continue to extend 
adequate security and economic as- 
sistance. Only by making this effort 
can we assure that the nations of 
Asia will achieve the secure peace 
that their sacrifices—and ours—were 
designed to create. 


AS THE SAYING goes, we often find 
that “the best of times is the worst 
of times.” Just as we are making ma- 
jor progress in the area of our great- 
est concern over the past quarter 
century, by reducing the threat to 
man’s physical security, energy and 
other resource shortages have arisen 
to threaten the world’s economic 
security. 

In another era the United States 
could have remained relatively un- 
concerned about this development. 
But this is no longer the case as you 
in Cleveland know with one of the 
nation’s major ports, as all in Ohio 
know with the nation’s fourth largest 
exports of industrial goods, and as all 
in America know with the current 
problems facing us both as consumers 
and producers. America’s ability to 
grow is tied to our imports, and our 
ability to pay for these imports is 
tied to our exports. It is increasingly 
clear that to control our inflation, to 
save our environment, to preserve our 
very way of life we must seek new 
forms of international cooperation. 

The United States would survive 
better than most in a world torn 
asunder by unrestrained competition 
caused by man’s demands upon this 
small planet’s finite resources. But the 
developed and developing nations of 
Asia have a much smaller margin of 
survival. Many Asian nations have 
benefited from the world’s fastest eco- 
nomic growth rates to maintain do- 
mestic political stability. Should, for 
example, sharply reduced energy 
supplies and sharply rising energy 
prices bring their economic growth to 
a standstill this could cause unpre- 
dictable political and social instabil- 
ity. 

Thus it is in the interest of both 
Asia and America to ensure that we 
achieve an unprecedented level of 
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international cooperation to meet 
an unprecedented international chal- 
lenge. Nations are only just beginning 
to understand the magnitude of this 
challenge. It is not just a problem of 
oil supplies but of prices . . . not just 
a matter of energy but of all natural 
resources . . . not just a question of 


economies but of politics and security 
. . . not just an issue for 1974 but 
for the rest of this century. 


THE OCEANS present another excel- 
lent example of the uncharted but 
pressing challenge of our growing 
interdependence. The United Nations 
through its third Conference on the 
Law of the Sea is now writing what 
will in essence be a constitution for 
an area covering two-thirds of the 
earth’s surface. Whether it is the 
protein, the minerals or the oil which 
the oceans contain or their increasing 
importance for international transpor- 
tation and national security, this con- 
ference is confronting problems of 
unprecedented complexity and chal- 
lenge. 

Nations are only beginning to 
understand the magnitude of the 
problem presented by growing inter- 
dependence. No one nation can pro- 
vide the answers. We must all work 
together. Our initial objective is to 
develop a framework to provide in- 
centives for cooperation and discour- 
age attempts to satisfy one’s own 
demands at the expense of others. 

To address the specific problem of 
energy, President Nixon and Secretary 
Kissinger have developed a three- 
point program: 

—First, to expand sources of sup- 
plies within the United States, to 
dampen demand and thus to reduce 
the pressure on the international 
petroleum market and decrease our 
dependence on foreign sources of 
supply; 

—Second, to invite Foreign Min- 
isters of the major consuming nations 
to meet in Washington early next 
month to develop cooperative action 
among industrial consuming nations 
looking toward a dialogue with the 
petroleum exporting countries, and 

—Third, to propose the establish- 
ment of an international energy action 
group that would bring consumer. and 
supplier nations together to develop 
new international cooperation bene- 
fiting consumer and producer alike. 
The stake of the oil producers in an 


expanding global economy is growing. 
Together with consumer nations, they 
have a vital interest in maintaining 
the monetary and trading system 
which promises them so much. 

We want Japan to be one of our 
principal partners in this endeavor, 
for we are keenly aware of her nearly 
total dependence on foreign oil. The 
Japanese have told us that to continue 
to play an active economic role in 
the world they recognize the need to 
play a political role as well. We wel- 
come this approach for we believe 
that we share broad common concerns 
and interests. 

Energy price rises are causing hard- 
ships on the developing nations of 
Asia. These hardships threaten to 
destroy the accomplishments of dec- 
ades. The interests of these nations 
must be fully represented and pro- 
tected. We would hope that the con- 
sumer nations in the developing 
world could concert to encourage a 
more reasonable approach on the 
part of producer nations—who are 
themselves still developing or are 
recently developed. Development 
prospects over the next decade may 
well depend on progress in lowering 
prices and transferring capital re- 
sources from the oil producers to the 
less well-endowed nations. 


LET ME conclude. 

Americans have understandably 
grown tired of the burdens of world 
leadership. And as I have attempted 
to outline, this Administration has 
sought to lighten this burden and to 
transform its nature. 

But the two most recent interna- 
tional crises—in the Middle East and 
in energy—have once again demon- 
strated the role which only the United 
States can play. Who else could have 
brought the Arabs and the Israelis to 
the negotiating table after two decades 
of conflict, conflict which threatened 
to engulf the major powers as well. 
And who else could provide the vision 
and the will to bring together oil con- 
sumers and producers, so that to- 
gether we can halt the otherwise 
inevitable collapse of the world’s 
economy. 

Americans can be proud of these 
contributions and we can regain from 
them the confidence required to pur- 
sue an active and imaginative foreign 
policy not only in Asia but through- 
out the world. 
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New Delhi Hosts 
Labor Attaché 
Conference 


Labor Attachés, Labor Reporting 
Officers and selected Economic Offi- 
cers from the Bureau of Near Eastern 


\ a Seal 


and South Asian Affairs and the 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs attended the Labor Attaché Con- 
ference, recently held in New Delhi. 
(See photo. ) 

Ambassador Daniel P. Moynihan 
was the host. Principal speakers in- 
cluded Ambassador to Australia Mar- 
shall Green and Archer K. Blood, 
Acting Deputy Director General of the 
Foreign Service and Director of Per- 
sonnel. 

Dale E. Good, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary and Coordinator, Inter- 


BRUSSELS—Members of the “Up-With-People” cast, who performed here in early 
December, took time out to come to the U.S. Ambassador's residence and share 
an American style hot-dog with Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé, center, wearing 
glasses. Looking on is Counselor for Public Affairs Arthur A. Bardos. 
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national Labor Affairs, was Co-Chair- 
man of the conference, with Edward 
B. Persons, Associate Deputy Under 
Secretary of Labor for International 
Affairs, representing the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Shown in the front row, left to right, 
are David T. Schneider, Deputy Chief 
of Mission, New Delhi; Mr. Blood; 
Mr. Persons; Ambassador Moynihan; 
Ambassador Green; Mr. Good; Her- 
bert E. Weiner, Labor Counselor, 
New Delhi; and George E. Lichtblau, 
Labor Attaché, Seoul. 


Dr. Chen Ning Yang Visits 
Caracas, Rio and Sao Paulo 


Dr. Chen Ning Yang, Albert Ein- 
stein Professor of Physics at the State 
University of New York at Stony- 
brook, visited Venezuela and Brazil 
January 16-30 under the auspices of 
the U.S. Government Lincoln Lec- 
turership program. 

Recipient of the 1957 Nobel Prize 
in physics for his “penetrating re- 
search into the laws of parity which 
has led to major discoveries concern- 
ing elementary particles,” Dr. Yang 
lectured on the symmetry and the 
structure of subnuclear particles at 
universities and science institutes in 
Caracas, Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo. 

This was the first of Dr. Yang’s 
two tours abroad as a Lincoln Lec- 
turer. He is scheduled to visit the 
Near East and Asia in May. 


USIA has assisted American and 
foreign publishers in the publication 
for distribution abroad of approxi- 
mately 3 million copies per year of 
full-length trade books and textbooks, 
adaptations, condensations and seri- 
alizations, in English and 20 foreign 
lanaguages. 





FS Inspectors Are Briefed on 
Evaluating Conduct of Relations 


Some 50 Foreign Service Inspec- 
tors heard the first detailed analysis of 
the new Conduct of Relations inspec- 
tions at their annual orientation meet- 
ing, held in the Department January 
7-18. 

Under this new concept, the in- 
spection teams will be responsible for 
evaluating the adequacy of both U.S. 
policy and its management for a given 
country or area. 

Approximately one-half of the De- 
partment’s foreign posts will receive 
Conduct of Relations inspections dur- 
ing 1974, officials said. 

Introduced last summer, the con- 
cept will now be applied to all over- 
seas inspections. 

During their meeting in the Depart- 
ment the Foreign Service Inspectors 
also heard wide-ranging discussions 


of substantive and management pol- 
icy. Participants included Inspector 
General James S. Sutterlin; Deputy 
Inspector General Harrison M. 
Symmes and Deputy Inspector Gen- 
eral Perkins C. Pedrick. 

Other speakers were Deputy Sec- 
retary Rush; Ambassador L. Dean 
Brown, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management; Ambassador Nathaniel 
Davis, Director General of the For- 
eign Service; Eugene Kopp, Deputy 
Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency; Carroll Brunthaver, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture; and 
Tilton H. Dobbin, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Under the new Conduct of Rela- 
tions concept, the inspection teams 
will begin their evaluation in the De- 
partment’s geographic Bureaus. They 


Patricia Erickson and 


Rotterdam’s Burgomaster Willem Thomassen 


will spend from two to three weeks 
in the Office responsible for the coun- 
try—or countries—scheduled for in- 
spection. 

During their visit in the Country 
Directorate, the inspectors will ex- 
amine such matters as relevant policy 


Rotterdam Honors 
Patricia Erickson 


Patricia Erickson, wife of the U.S. 
Consul General in Rotterdam, has 
been unofficially designated “Rotter- 
dam Woman of the Year” upon the 
publication of her book Roaming 
*Round Rotterdam. The book, some 
306 pages, was published by the City 
of Rotterdam and formally launched 
by the Burgomaster of Rotterdam at 
a reception for the Anglo-American 
community in Rotterdam on Decem- 
ber 10. 

Mrs. Erickson’s book is primarily 
intended to help English-speaking for- 
eigners settle down in and enjoy 
Rotterdam. Proceeds from sales go to- 
ward establishing a scholarship fund 
for the American International School 
of Rotterdam. 

A Dutch artist, Chris Roodbeen, 
illustrated the book and the foreword 
is by Rotterdam Burgomaster Willem 
Thomassen. Only a month after pub- 
lication, half of the original 2,000 
copies had been sold and a second 
edition was in preparation. 

Mrs. Erickson has been abroad on 
assignments with her husband, Elden 
Erickson, in Vientiane, Osaka/Kobe, 
Beirut and Rotterdam. She is a gradu- 
ate of the University of California at 
Berkeley with a degree in Inter- 
national Relations and served in the 
Department of State and in Tokyo 
before her marriage. 
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Papers, inter-agency and internal co- 
ordination, and the relationship be- 
tween the Department and the field 
posts, or posts. 

An inspection team will spend up 
to two months inspecting the coun- 
tries “covered” by the Bureau Office. 


Ambassador Rivero 
Visits Upper School 


MADRID—Anmbassador Horacio 
Rivero recently visited the American 
School of Madrid where he addressed 
the students of the Upper School on 
American foreign policy. (See photo.) 

The Ambassador also met with the 
students and faculty, and answered 
the students’ questions. 

He was accompanied by Dr. Max 
Tudor, Headmaster of the American 
School of Madrid, shown at the Am- 
bassador’s immediate right, facing 
camera, and FSO John Jurecky, 
Embassy Economic Officer and 
School Board member. 

The American School has an en- 
rollment of some 560 students— 
more than 30 percent of whom are 
citizens of Spain or other foreign 
countries. 


U.S. and Bermuda Agree on 
Preclearance of Air Travelers 


The United States and Bermuda 
concluded an agreement on January 
15, for the continuance of preclear- 
ance, the procedure by which U.S. 
inspection agencies (Customs, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, 
and Agriculture) inspect U.S.-bound 
air travelers before departing Ber- 
muda. Preclearance was initiated at 
Hamilton, Bermuda, in 1955 under an 
informal understanding between the 
two governments. Conclusion of this 
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Although the inspections will con- 
centrate more on broad aspects of 
policy and management than in the 
past, the team members will continue 
to have personal interviews with all 
members of the staff. 

Each inspection team will include 


new agreement was prompted by 
Congressional concern that more 
adequate facilities be obtained for 
preclearance operations. Under the 
agreement the Government of Ber- 
muda will provide new facilities to 
meet the security requirements of 
U.S. inspection agencies. The United 
States on its part will increase inspec- 
tion personnel who will be able to 


inspectors who are qualified to con- 
duct audits. 

After the team completes its in- 
spection abroad, it will return to the 
regional Bureau to review its findings 
with Bureau officials. The final report 
will then be written. 


handle an expanded number of 
flights. The result is expected to be 
more efficient and expeditious in- 
spection of passengers and baggage. 


Mauritius will use the 3,538 tons 
of wheat flour and 213 tons of edible 
vegetable oil as partial payment to 
workers on public works projects such 
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By PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, JR. 


At the initiative of the United 
States and others, the United Nations 
has proclaimed 1974 as World Popu- 
lation Year. It also has convoked the 
first World Population Conference, 
which will be held in Bucharest in 
August. 

The purposes of the Year, as stated 
by the UN General Assembly, are 
to: 

—Improve knowledge of and in- 
formation on the facts of population 
trends and prospects. 

—Sharpen awareness and heighten 
appreciation of population problems 
and their implications by individual 
governments, non-governmental or- 
ganizations, scientific institutions, and 
the media. 

—Provide effective education on 
population, family life and reproduc- 
tive functions through formal and 
other educational systems. 

—Stimulate discussion and think- 
ing on alternative policies, promotion 
of demographic consideration in de- 
velopment planning, and development 
of policies and programs in the 
population field which individual gov- 
ernments might wish to undertake. 

—Expand international coopera- 
tion in population fields and supply 
increased and suitable technical as- 
sistance to countries desiring it, and 
in accordance with their needs. 


UN FUND FOR POPULATION ACTIVITIES 
WILL DIRECT THE YEAR 


Responsibility within the UN for 
direction of the Year has been as- 
signed to United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities under the lead- 
ership of its Executive Director, 
Rafael Salas. 

The observance of the Year, within 
the United States has the full support 
of the Government. The Department, 
A.I.D., and HEW are joined in a 
cooperative effort to advance its pur- 

es. 

The President also has issued an 
Executive Order creating a National 
Commission for the Observance of 
the World Population Year, and the 
announcement of its members is ex- 
pected soon. 

The Department is looking to pri- 
vate organizations and individuals to 


be the major source of public educa- 
tion and encouragement to action. It 
is hoped that private organizations 
and institutions will: 

—Make U.S. and world population 
growth and its implications the theme 
for study or discussion programs. 

—Devote special meetings to the 
various problems related to world 
population growth: its relation to 
food supply, environment, health, hu- 
man rights, education, employment, 
economic and social development, in- 
ternal disorder and violence, external 
aggression. 

—Consider what specific contribu- 
tion of skills, funds, or action each 
organization can make to national or 
international population/family plan- 
ning programs. 

—During the Year, consider the 
contribution which professional bodies 
can bring to bear on solving the prob- 
lems of population growth. 

—Make this subject a feature of 
their annual national conferences. 

—lInclude articles on population 
facts, implications and significance in 
their journals. 

—NMake suggestions to the Secre- 
tary of States concerning the World 
Population Conference. 


AUGUST CONFERENCE WILL BE FIRST 
WORLD MEETING OF GOVERNMENTS 


The scheduled conference in Au- 
gust will be the first World Popula- 
tion Conference of Governments, al- 
though world conferences of experts 
were held in 1956 and 1965. 

Since then there has been great 
forward motion in the field. The 
United States believes it is time for 
all governments to meet in order to 
decide on needed practical measures 
to slow population growth. 

Experts will be present as consult- 
ants. Non-governmental organizations 
accredited to ECOSOC can be ob- 
servers. 

In addition to the Conference itself 
there will be parallel activities, includ- 
ing a “population tribune” for non- 
governmental organizations and inter- 
ested private citizens, being organized 
by the Conference of Non-Govern- 


Philander P. Claxton, Jr., is Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary for 
Population Matters. 
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mental Organizations accredited to 
ECOSOC. 

The distinguished and experienced 
diplomat, Antonio Carrillo Flores, 
former Mexican Foreign Minister and 
Minister of Finance, was appointed 
by Secretary General Waldheim to be 
Secretary General of the Conference. 

The technical preparations for the 
Conference are under the direction of 
Dr. Leon Tabah, Director of the 
Population Division of the UN, an 
experienced demographer. 

Government guidance for the Con- 
ference is the responsibility of the 
27-nation UN Population Commis- 
sion, of which the United States is a 
member. 


The Conference is preceded by 
four symposia with some 25 experts 
participating in each, sponsored by 
the United Nations. 

The first of these, on Population 
and Development, took place in June, 
1973 in Cairo. The second, on Popu- 
lation and the Family, was held at 
the East-West Center in Honolulu in 
August. A symposium on Population, 
Resources and the Environment was 
held in Stockholm during last fall. 
The fourth, on Population and Hu- 
man Rights, took place at the Hague 
last month. 

The agenda of the Conference will 
deal with the subjects of these sym- 
posia. The centerpiece and main 
product will be a World Population 
Plan of Action. Responsibility for 
preparation was assigned by ECOSOC 
to the UN Secretary General. 


UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY WILL REVIEW 
AND APPROVE PLAN OF ACTION 


The Plan of Action adopted by the 
Conference will go to ECOSOC and 
the 1974 UN General Assembly for 
review and approval. 

—The fundamental human right of 
couples to determine freely and re- 
sponsibly the number and spacing of 
their children and to have informa- 
tion, education and means to do so. 

—In being responsible, couples 
should take into account the welfare 
of their present and future children 
— of the community in which they 

ve. 

—Because the size of individual 

—Continued 
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UN Secretary General 
Kurt Waldheim 


Rafael Salas, Executive 
Director of the United Nations 
Fund for Population 


Dr. Antonio Carrillo Flores of 
Mexico, Secretary General of the 
World Population Conference 
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families affects the country as a 
whole, nations have the right to tak 
social and economic measures to en- 
courage families to limit family size. 

—Although population policies like 
many other policies are a matter of 
national sovereignty for each nation’s 
determination, they should be deter- 
mined with consideration for the wel- 
fare of that nation and of the world 
community. 

We would like to see the Action 
part of the Plan: 

—Call on nations to provide fam- 
ily planning services to its citizens, 
— this Second Development Dec- 
ade. 

—Call on nations to undertake 
programs of their own choice and 
under their own conditions to reduce 
their rapid rates of population growth. 

—Call for each nation to set its 
population goal, in its own interest, 
recognizing that the common interest 
of mankind on a finite planet requires 
that the world as a whole move 
toward a stabilized population. 

Many important actions will 
needed to attain any major goals of 
slowing population growth. Among 
them should be: 

—lImprovement in the status of 
women. 

—Longer education for larger seg- 
ments of the population, with provi- 
sion for family life education. 

—lImproved means of health deliv- 
ery, especially through paramedical 
delivery systems in rural areas. 

We would like to see it as short, 
concise and simple as_ possible. 
Among its principles, we think it 
should recognize that: 

—Population measures can and 
should help to improve the quality of 
life as parts of, not substitutes for, 
other measures for development. 

—Measures to reduce birth rates 
are needed but should be undertaken 
along with measures to reduce death 
rates, especially infant and child mor- 
tali 


The U.S. regards the Year and 
Conference not as ends but as means 
of consolidating gains made and cre- 
ating a firm foundation for further ad- 
vances. They are not to be considered 
as a peak but as a high plateau from 
which further heights can be climbed 
with greater rapidity. 


MEMS MOMENTUM OF POPULATION GROWTH 
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Most developing countries have a very high percentage of young people— 
from 40 to 50 percent under 15 years of age. Even if a two-child family 
average (called net reproduction rate of unity) could be attained by any of 
the dates marked with the arrow-point, the world’s population would continue 
to grow for about 80 more years before leveling off at the much higher figure 
indicated in the circles. 

For example, the second line from the bottom of chart shows that if a 
two-child family average were attained as early as 1980-85, the world’s popu- 
lation would grow to about 6.4 billion before leveling off. 

Most countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America are now growing at rates 
of 2.5 percent to 3.5 percent a year. Some may more than double their current 
populations before the year 2000. 


"Many important actions will be needed to attain any 
major goals of slowing population growth.” 
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The Diplomatic Reception Rooms 
were the scene of a number of swear- 
ing-ini ceremonies during the past 
month. On this page, four new De- 
partment officials take the oath of 
office. On the next two pages, 13 new 
Ambassadors are sworn in. 


TOP: 

Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs Robert S. Inger- 
soll and Mrs. Ingersoll. Secretary Kis- 


singer, right, looks on as Ambassador 
Marion H. Smoak, Acting Chief of 
Protocol, administers the oath of office 
in the John Quincy Adams Room. 


MIDDLE: 

Left, Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs Arthur A. Hartman and 
Mrs. Hartman. Looking on is Deputy 
Secretary Kenneth Rush, right. Am- 
bassador Smoak is on the left. 

Right, Director of the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research William G. 
Hyland and Mrs. Hyland. William R. 
Codus, Assistant Chief of Protocol for 
Visits, left, administers the oath as 
Secretary Kissinger looks on. 


BOTTOM: 

Counselor of the Department Hel- 
mut Sonnenfeldt and Mrs. Sonnen- 
feldt. Secretary Kissinger, right, looks 
on as Ambassador Smoak administers 
oath in the Benjamin Franklin Room. 
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TOP ROW, Left to Right: 

Ambassador to Argentina Robert C. Hill and 
Mrs. Hill. Secretary Kissinger looks on as Judge 
George E. MacKinnon of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals, D.C. Circuit, administers the oath. 

Ambassador to Kenya Anthony D. Marshall and 
Mrs. Marshall. Roger E. Johnson, Special Assistant 
to the Chief of Protocol, right, administers oath, as 
Deputy Secretary Rush looks on. 

Ambassador Francis L. Dale, U.S. Representa- 
tive to the European Office of the United Nations, 
and Mrs. Dale. Ambassador Marion H. Smoak, 
Acting Chief of Protocol, administers oath. 


SECOND ROW, Left to Right: 

Ambassador to Guatemala Francis E. Meloy, Jr., 
is sworn in as Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
William J]. Porter looks on. 

Ambassador to Haiti Heyward Isham and Mrs. 
Isham. 

Ambassador to Chile David H. Popper and Mrs. 
Popper. Hampton Davis, Assistant Chief of Proto- 
col for Special Protocol Services, left, administers 
oath. 

Ambassador to Trinidad and Tobago Lloyd I. 
Miller and Mrs. Miller, with one of their sons. Wil- 
liam R. Codus, Assistant Chief of Protocol for 
Visits, left, swears-in the Ambassador. 


THIRD ROW, Left to Right: 

Ambassador to the Soviet Union Walter J. Stoes- 
sel, Jr., and Mrs. Stoessel. 

Ambassador to Malaysia Francis T. Underhill 
and Mrs. Underhill. 

Ambassador to Indonesia David D. Newsom and 
Mrs. Newsom. 


BOTTOM ROW, Left to Right: 
Ambassador to Mexico Joseph J. Jova and Mrs. 
ova. 
: Ambassador to Portugal Stuart N. Scott and Mrs. 
Scott. 
Ambassador to Romania Harry G. Barnes, Jr., 
Mrs. Barnes and daughter, Sasha. 








AT AAFSW LUNCHEON 


Carol Laise Seeks New Ideas To Build 
Support for U.S. Foreign Policy 


Secretary Kissinger attaches the 
highest importance to rebuilding a 
broad consensus that will support 
U.S. foreign policy, Ambassador 
Carol C. Laise, Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, told the Associa- 
tion of American Foreign Service 
Women (AAFSW) in a luncheon 
address at Fort Lesley B. McNair on 
January 16. 

“This purpose will be central to all 
of the Department’s activities during 
his tenure,” the Ambassador added. 

Miss Laise said Secretary Kissinger 
believes that “our foreign policy can- 
not be effective if it reflects only the 
sporadic and esoteric initiatives of a 
small group of specialists. It must rest 
on a broad national base and reflect a 
shared community of values . . .” 

“You have a unique perspective— 
of detachment, yet interest—from 
which to assess our communication, 
or lack of it, and to suggest what we 
might do about it,” the Ambassador 
told the 250 AAFSW members and 


Japanese Ink Painting Will Be 
Demonstrated to AAFSW 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women (AAFSW) has 
scheduled a demonstration on Japa- 
nese ink-painting, a luncheon at the 
Army-Navy Country Club, and a visit 
to Winterthur. 

The demonstration and lecture on 
Ikebana and Sumie, Japanese ink- 
painting, will be given by Mrs. 
Sherman F. Euler at the March meet- 
ing, to be held in the Department’s 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms on 
March 12 from 10 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Reservations may be made by mail- 
ing Mrs. Hugh M. Woodward, 229- 
0841. Carpooling arrangements may 
be made by calling Mrs. Frank Mau, 
320-3739. The Columbia Plaza Gar- 
age, 2400 Virginia Avenue, N.W., will 
make an effort to accommodate park- 
ing. 

The luncheon at the Army-Navy 
Country Club will be held on Tuesday, 
April 9. The visit to Winterthur to 
view the flowers, fine furniture and 
antiques, is scheduled for Tuesday, 
April 30. 

For information about joining the 
AAFSW. call Mrs. Stepney-Cortez 
Kibble. 488-9069, or write to her, care 
AAFSW, Box 8068, Washington, 
D.C. 20024. 
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guests. She urged them to forward 
ideas on how the Department might 
establish a closer communication with 
the public. 

“We badly need to find new ways 
to bring the citizen and his govern- 
ment into constructive and continuing 
contact,” Ambassador Laise added. 
“Tt’s not enough to give a lecture from 
a platform, or a press conference in 
Washington. In simplistic terms, I'd 
say that we need to give foreign pol- 
icy a home in cities across the 
country, and people in the country 
a sense that they can talk back to 
Washington—and be heard.” 

Ambassador Laise discussed some 
of the activities of the Bureau of 
the activities of the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, such as providing conferen- 
ces, seminars and publications on U.S. 
foreign policy and current issues. 

The speaker also outlined some of 
the innovative proposals aimed at 
establishing a greater dialogue be- 
tween the Department and the Amer- 
ican public. 

Now under study by the Bureau are 
such proposals as open hearings on 
aspects of foreign policy—“hearings 
in which we listen rather than lec- 
ture,” changing our speaking style— 


“we tell people what policy is, but 
we rarely give them a sense of why 
it is what it is,” more openness—“we 
need to make more progress in open- 
ing up the Department to those who 
want to register their views,” and 
making a vigorous and effective 
attack on the very real problems of 
over-classification.” 


Iran Alumni Society to Meet 

The Iran Alumni Society (USAF- 
OOM) will hold its annual “Now 
Ruz” get together Saturday evening, 
March 23, at Bolling AFB. 

A cocktail party will be held from 
1900 to 2100 hours. Those desiring 
dinner reservations in the main dining 
room should advise Mil Feeney, 5112 
Red Fox Drive, Annandale, Virginia 
22003, 978-7152, by March 9. For 
additional information call Ben Al- 
bert, 274-7134, or Al Fennell, 274- 
9252. 


Safe Deposit Boxes Available 
at State’s Credit Union 

The State Department Federal 
Credit Union has about 1,000 rental 
deposit boxes for safekeeping U.S. 
Savings Bonds and other valuable 
papers. 

Located in the Credit Union’s main 
office, Room 1827 in the Depart- 
ment, the boxes are available to hold- 
ers during regular Credit Union 
hours, 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday. Rental is $6 a 
year. 


SPEAKER—Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, second 
from right, the guest speaker at the AAFSW luncheon meeting last month, is greeted 
by, left to right, Mrs. Kenneth Rush, wife of the Deputy Secretary of State; Mrs. Fred 
C. Weyand, wife of General Weyand; and Mrs. Samuel Berger, wife of the Coordi- 
nator of the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, FSI. 
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President Submits 
$304.4 Billion Budget 


President Nixon, on February 4, 
submitted the Fiscal Year 1975 Fed- 
eral Budget to Congress. 

The budget recommends total out- 
lays of $304.4 billion in 1975, $29.8 
billion more than in 1974, and antici- 
pates receipts of $295 billion, a $25 
billion increase over 1974. 

About 90 percent of the increase 
in outlays between 1974 and 1975, 
the President said in his budget mes- 
sage, represents mandatory spending 
increases that are unavoidable under 
current law. 

The outlays, for international af- 
fairs and finance, are estimated to be 
$4.1 billion in 1975 and $4.3 billion 
in 1976. For the administration of 
foreign affairs, the Department’s total 
outlay for 1975 is estimated at $792,- 

818,000, an increase of $50,059,000 
over estimated Fiscal Year 1974 ex- 
penditures. 

The President, in his message, said P 
that the “overriding goal of American Gyments 
foreign policy is to build a lasting to Individuals 
world peace, a peace resting on the 
solid foundation of mutual respect 37¢ 
among all nations.” 

“Building sound foundations for a 
durable peace requires patient and 
skillful diplomacy,” the President 
added. “To be effective, stateman- 
ship must be backed by credible mil- 
itary strength. The 1975 budget pro- 
vides for the defense forces essential 
to protect our national security and 
to maintain the credibility and effec- 
tiveness of our diplomatic efforts to 
preserve world peace.” 


FRANKFURT—Rep. John B. Anderson, 
R-Ill., signs in to lead the recent semi- 
nar in Amerika Haus on Sources of 
Energy. Left to right are Herr Wolfgang 
Nottrodt, Amerika Haus staff; Dr. Wolf- 
gang Bartsch, Science Editor, Frank- 
furter Rundschau; Consul General Rob- 
ert H. Harlan; Representative Anderson; 
and Public Affairs Officer John C. Scafe. 
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AT AAFSW LUNCHEON 


Carol Laise Seeks New Ideas To Build 
Support for U.S. Foreign Policy 


Secretary Kissinger attaches the 
highest importance to rebuilding a 
broad consensus that will support 
U.S. foreign policy, Ambassador 
Carol C. Laise, Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, told the Associa- 
tion of American Foreign Service 
Women (AAFSW) in a luncheon 
address at Fort Lesley B. McNair on 
January 16. 

“This purpose will be central to all 
of the Department’s activities during 
his tenure,” the Ambassador added. 

Miss Laise said Secretary Kissinger 
believes that “our foreign policy can- 
not be effective if it reflects only the 
sporadic and esoteric initiatives of a 
small group of specialists. It must rest 
on a broad national base and reflect a 
shared community of values . . .” 

“You have a unique perspective— 
of detachment, yet interest—from 
which to assess our communication, 
or lack of it, and to suggest what we 
might do about it,” the Ambassador 
told the 250 AAFSW members and 


Japanese Ink Painting Will Be 
Demonstrated to AAFSW 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women (AAFSW) has 
scheduled a demonstration on Japa- 
nese ink-painting, a luncheon at the 
Army-Navy Country Club, and a visit 
to Winterthur. 

The demonstration and lecture on 
Ikebana and Sumie, Japanese ink- 
painting. will be given by Mrs. 
Sherman F. Euler at the March meet- 
ing, to be held in the Department’s 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms on 
March 12 from 10 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Reservations may be made by mail- 


guests. She urged them to forward 
ideas on how the Department might 
establish a closer communication with 
the public. 

“We badly need to find new ways 
to bring the citizen and his govern- 
ment into constructive and continuing 
contact,” Ambassador Laise added. 
“It’s not enough to give a lecture from 
a platform, or a press conference in 
Washington. In simplistic terms, I'd 
say that we need to give foreign pol- 
icy a home in cities across the 
country, and people in the country 
a sense that they can talk back to 
Washington—and be heard.” 

Ambassador Laise discussed some 
of the activities of the Bureau of 
the activities of the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, such as providing conferen- 
ces, seminars and publications on U.S. 
foreign policy and current issues. 

The speaker also outlined some of 
the innovative proposals aimed at 
establishing a greater dialogue be- 
tween the Department and the Amer- 
ican public. 

Now under study by the Bureau are 
such proposals as open hearings on 
aspects of foreign policy—“hearings 
in which we listen rather than lec- 
ture,” changing our speaking style— 


“we tell people what policy is, but 
we rarely give them a sense of why 
it is what it is,” more openness—“we 
need to make more progress in open- 
ing up the Department to those who 
want to register their views,” and 
making a vigorous and effective 
attack on the very real problems of 
over-classification.” 


Iran Alumni Society to Meet 

The Iran Alumni Society (USAF- 
OOM) will hold its annual “Now 
Ruz” get together Saturday evening, 
March 23, at Bolling AFB. 

A cocktail party will be held from 
1900 to 2100 hours. Those desiring 
dinner reservations in the main dining 
room should advise Mil Feeney, 5112 
Red Fox Drive, Annandale, Virginia 
22003, 978-7152, by March 9. For 
additional information call Ben Al- 
bert, 274-7134, or Al Fennell, 274- 
9252. 


Safe Deposit Boxes Available 
at State’s Credit Union 

The State Department Federal 
Credit Union has about 1,000 rental 
deposit boxes for safekeeping U.S. 
Savings Bonds and other valuable 
papers. 

Located in the Credit Union’s main 
office, Room 1827 in the Depart- 
ment, the boxes are available to hold- 
ers during regular Credit Union 
hours, 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday. Rental is $6 a 
year. 
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SPEAKER—Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, second 
from right, the guest speaker at the AAFSW luncheon meeting last month, is greeted 
by, left to right, Mrs. Kenneth Rush, wife of the Deputy Secretary of State; Mrs. Fred 
C. Weyand, wife of General Weyand; and Mrs. Samuel Berger, wife of the Coordi- 
nator of the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, FSI. 
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President Submits 
$304.4 Billion Budget 


President Nixon, on February 4, 
submitted the Fiscal Year 1975 Fed- 
eral Budget to Congress. 

The budget recommends total out- 
lays of $304.4 billion in 1975, $29.8 
billion more than in 1974, and antici- 
pates receipts of $295 billion, a $25 
billion increase over 1974. 

About 90 percent of the increase 
in outlays between 1974 and 1975, 
the President said in his budget mes- 
sage, represents mandatory spending 
increases that are unavoidable under 
current law. 

The outlays, for international af- 
fairs and finance, are estimated to be 
$4.1 billion in 1975 and $4.3 billion 
in 1976. For the administration of 
foreign affairs, the Department’s total 
outlay for 1975 is estimated at $792,- 
818,000, an increase of $50,059,000 
over estimated Fiscal Year 1974 ex- 
penditures. 

The President, in his message, said 
that the “overriding goal of American 
foreign policy is to build a lasting 
world peace, a peace resting on the 
solid foundation of mutual respect 
among all nations.” 

“Building sound foundations for a 
durable peace requires patient and 
skillful diplomacy,” the President 
added. “To be effective, stateman- 
ship must be backed by credible mil- 
itary strength. The 1975 budget pro- 
vides for the defense forces essential 
to protect our national security and 
to maintain the credibility and effec- 
tiveness of our diplomatic efforts to 
preserve world peace.” 
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Income Taxes 


‘ 14¢ 
Social Insurance 


Recetpts 
‘ 


Benefit National 
Payments Defense 


to Individuals 99¢ 


Grants 
to States 
and Localities 


17¢ 


FRANKFURT—Rep. John B. Anderson, 
R-Ill., signs in to lead the recent semi- 
nar in Amerika Haus on Sources of 
Energy. Left to right are Herr Wolfgang 
Nottrodt, Amerika Haus staff; Dr. Wolf- 
gang Bartsch, Science Editor, Frank- 
furter Rundschau; Consul General Rob- 
ert H. Harlan; Representative Anderson; 
and Public Affairs Officer John C. Scafe. 
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SENIOR BOARDS—Members of the Senior Officer Selection Boards, which convened in the Department January 10, pose for a 
group photo with Ambassador L. Dean Brown, Deputy Under Secretary for Management. Front row, left to right, are Ambassador 
Todman, Ambassador Sherer, Mr. Metcalf, Ambassador Green, Ambassador Brown, Mr. W. L. Brown, Mr. Shearer. Second 


row, left to right, are Mr. Abrahamson, Mr. Diggins, Mr. Conger, Ambassador Murphy, Ambassador Vance, Mr. Spain, Mr. 
Broderick, Mr. Henning, Mr. Ackerman and Mr. Scarritt. 


Senior Officer Selection Boards Examining 1788 Personnel Files 


Members of the 1973 Senior Offi- 
cer Selection Boards, which convened 
in the Department on January 10, 
are now reviewing the files of 
FSO/R/RU officers in Classes 1 
through 3 and of FSS officers in 
Class 1. 

Board I is studying the performance 
files of 366 Class 1 officers; Board 
II, 575 officers, and Board III, 847 
officers. 

Members of the Senior Officer 
Selection Boards: 


BOARD | 

Ambassador Marshall Green, Can- 
berra, Chairman. 

Ambassador John H. Crimmins, 
Brasilia. 

Ambassador Sheldon Vance, Zaire. 

Ambassador Albert W. Sherer, Jr., 
Prague. 

John F. Henning, Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, California Labor 


Federation, AFL-CIO, Public Mem- 
ber. (Former Ambassador to New 
Zealand. ) 


BOARD II 


Ambassador Terence A. Todman, 
Conakry, Chairman. 

James W. Spain, Ankara, Political 
Cone. 

William D. Broderick, FSI, Eco- 
nomic Cone. 

Karl D. Ackerman, ARA, Admin- 
istrative Cone. 

John R. Diggins, Jr., SCA/VO, 
Consular Cone. 

Sherman R. Abrahamson, Deputy 
Director of Export Control, Bureau 
of East-West Trade, Commerce. 

Ross S. Shearer, Special Assistant 
to Associate Manpower Administra- 
tion, Labor. 

Mrs. Maxine Thorson, Chair- 
woman for Fellowships and Awards, 
American Association of University 


Women, Public Member. 


BOARD Ill 


Ambassador Richard W. Murphy, 
Nouakchott, Chairman. 

Charles M. Hanson, Accra, Polit- 
ical Cone. 

Stanley D. Schiff, NEA/RA, Eco- 
nomic Cone. 

Ralph Scarritt, Brasilia, Admin- 
istrative Cone. 

Mary J. Chiavarini, Palermo, Con- 
sular Cone. 

Stephen M. Conger, Assistant Di- 
rector, Office of Export Development, 
Bureau of International Commerce, 
Commerce. 

James P. Metcalf, Acting Area 
Specialist (ASIA), Office of Policy 
and Program Development, Bureau 
of International Labor Affairs, Labor. 

William L. Brown, Retired Vice 
President for Personnel, United States 
Steel Corp., Public Member. 
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Junior Officer Threshold Review and Selection Boards Convene 


The 1973 Junior Officer Threshold 
Review Board and the first session of 
the 1974 State/USIA Junior Officer 
Selection Board convened in the De- 
partment on January 15. 

The Junior Officer Threshold Re- 
view Board is considering the per- 
formance files of 412 Class 6 officers 
—Foreign Service Officers and those 
Foreign Service Reserve Officers who 
are in the Junior Officer Program. 

The State/USIA Junior Officer 
Selection Board is studying the rec- 
ords of 170 Foreign Service Officers 
and Foreign Service Reserve Officers, 
as well as those Foreign Service In- 
formation Officers in Classes 7 and 
8 in the Junior Officer Program who 
are eligible for consideration. 

Members of the Boards, their posts 
and cones are: 


1973 Junior Officer 
Threshold Review Board 


David Dean, Hong Kong, Chair- 
man, Political. 

Robert E. Lamb, Bangkok, Ad- 
ministrative. 

Reese A. Lewis, 
Administrative. 

Edward R. Stumpf, EB/OT/TA, 
Economic. 

Larry Taylor, Zagreb, Economic. 

Eleanor Hicks, Nice, Political. 

Mary A. Meysenberg, Bogota, 
Consular. 

Joseph A. Livornese, SCA/SCS, 
Consular. 


IO/OIC/CAS, 


SO wi 


1 


Wallace E. Keiderling, USIA. 

Paul Leinenbach, Director, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand Division, 
Office of International Marketing, 
Bureau of International Commerce, 
Commerce. 

Armando Rendon, Management 
Consultant, ATM Associates, Public 
Member. 


1974 State/USIA Junior 
Officer Selection Board 


Robert A. Sensen, EA/RA, Chair- 
man, Political. 


Janina Slattery, ARA/BR, Eco- 
nomic. 


John B. Thompson, A/OPR, Ad- 
ministrative. 

Alford W. Cooley, SCA/VA, Con- 
sular. 

John B. Thompson, A/OPR. 

Alford W. Cooley, SCA/VO. 

Juliet C. Antunes, USIA. 

Howard A. Lane, USIA. 

Dora E. Carrington, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Management Services, Bureau 
of International Labor Affairs, Labor. 

Gavin Boyd, Performance Evalua- 
tion Officer, Overseas Commercial 
Representation Staff, Bureau of In- 
ternational Commerce, Commerce. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lawson, former 
Legislative Assistant to Rep. Bernard 
Grabowski (Conn.), Public Member. 


Class 6 Officers Can Compete in Two Cones 


The three-year eligibility rule for 
Class 6 Foreign Service officers has 
been dropped. 

The performance files of all FSO-6 
officers, and all FSR-6 officers who 
are in the Junior Officer Program, will 
be reviewed by the Junior Officer 
Threshold Review Board, if the offi- 
cers were in grade before January 1. 

The Board of the Foreign Service 
recently approved the revision in the 
Precepts for the Junior Officer 
Threshold Review Board, which con- 
vened on January 15. 

The revised Precepts permit officers 
to compete in their primary functional 
cone—and in one (and only one) 
alternate cone. 


Newly eligible officers who wish to 
compete in an alternate cone should 
inform their counselor in the Junior 
Officer Branch of the Foreign Service 
Counseling and Assignment Division 
(CA/FS/JO), and the Performance 
Evaluation Division (PER/PCE/ 
PE), in writing and without delay, 
of their choice among the Adminis- 
trative, Political, Economic-Commer- 
cial and Consular cones. 

Any officer wishing to change his 
(or her) choice of alternate cones, or 
to clarify which of several cones 
previously designated in his (or her) 
preference as the one alternate, should 
notify CA/FS/JO and PER/PCE/PE 
as soon as possible. 
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JUNIOR BOARDS—Members of the Junior Officer Selection Board and the Junior Officer Threshold Review Board gather for a 
group photo with Deputy Under Secretary L. Dean Brown after their swearing-in on January 15. Shown, left to right, are Mr. 
Livornese, Mr. Cooley, Miss Meysenberg, Mr. Rendon, Miss Slattery, Mr. Lamb, Mr. Dean, Mr. Taylor, Ambassador Brown, Mr. 
Leinenbach, Mr. Stumpf, Mr. Boyd, Miss Antunes, Mr. Senser, Mr. Lewis, Miss Hicks, Mr. Thompson, Mrs. Lawson, Mr. Keiderling, 
Miss Carrington and Mr. Lane. 
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Ambassador Brown Welcomes 111th Foreign Service Class 


Ambassador L. Dean Brown, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Management, 
welcomed the 23 new officers of the 
111th Class of the Foreign Service at 
a swearing-in ceremony in the Benja- 
min Franklin Room on January 11. 

In his remarks Ambassador Brown 
told the young officers that they 
would have varied experiences and 
new insights during their careers in 
the Foreign Service. They would not 
be “just cogs in a machine,” he added. 

He urged the officers to dissent if 
they disagree with policies, to come 
forward with ideas, to become in- 


Five FSO’s Qualify for 
Language Commendation 


Five Foreign Service Officers re- 
cently qualified for commendation for 
meeting the Department’s long-range 
objective for language proficiency. 

The objective is a proficiency of 
S-4/R-4 in one language and at least 
S-3/R-3 in a second. New names on 
the commendation list are: 
GIRDLER, Lewis 

Spanish 

Portuguese 
HORSEY, Sarah R. 

Italian 


French 
KELLER, Kenneth C. 
German 
Spanish 
SCHUNTER, Elaine B. 
German 
French 
WARVARIV, Constantine 


Polish 
Russian 


R-4 
R-4 


R-4 
R-3 


R-A+ 
R-3 


volved, and to develop a sense of 
participation. 

Seventeen members of the new 
class are men and six are women. 
Their average age is 28. 

Six of the new officers are veterans 
—one served in the Marine Corps, 
two in the Air Force, and three in 
the Army. One junior officer served 
with the Peace Corps in India. 

The University of California at 
Berkeley and California State College 
at Long Beach top the list of under- 
graduate institutions, with two mem- 
bers each. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania and University of Colorado led 
the list of graduate schools, also with 
two members each. 

Members of the new class and their 
“cones” in the Foreign Service: 

Lawrence N. Benedict, Economic/ 
Commercial; David C-S. Bennett, 
Administration; Thomas V. Biddick, 
Political; Robert C. Campbell, Eco- 
nomic/Commercial; Robert T. De- 
vine, Political; John A. Dooley, 
Political. 

Thomas E. Dowling, Administra- 
tion; Douglas V. Ellice, Jr., Adminis- 
tration; Angelo Figueroa, Economic/ 
Commercial; Patricia A. Haigh, Ad- 
ministration; Gordon E. Hill, Admin- 
istration; Donna J. Hrinak, Consular; 
Teresa C. Jones, Consular. 

Karen R. Longeteig, Consular; 
David L. Lyon, Consular; Keith P. 
McCormick, Political; Diana M. 
Montgomery, Economic/Commer- 
cial; Gay W. Mount, Administration; 
John F. Scott, Political; Paul H. 


Tyson, Political; Richard H. Wallen, 
Consular; Kenneth L. Wayman, Ad- 
ministration; and George M. White, 
Economic/Commercial. 


Southeastern University Offers 
Scholarships to Federal Workers 


Southeastern University will award 
up to six scholarships to Federal and 
local government career employees. 
Each scholarship has a maximum 
cash value of $1,072. 

The qualifying examination for the 
scholarships will be given on Satur- 
day, May 11, at 10 a.m. Filing date 
for submitting the required applica- 
tion is Saturday, May 3. 

The competition is open to all ca- 
reer government employees who meet 
the entrance requirements of the uni- 
versity; have not been previously en- 
rolled in the school; have the written 
recommendation of their immediate 
supervisor, and have a satisfactory 
employment record. 

The scholarship winners will be se- 
lected from the top qualifiers follow- 
ing an interview conducted by the 
Scholarship Committee of the univer- 
sity. The awards will cover full tuition 
and course fees for up to 12 credit 
hours each of two consecutive trimes- 
ters beginning with the fall trimester 
of each year. The scholarships do not 
cover books or penalty fees. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Southeastern Uni- 
versity, 501 I Street, S.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20024, or calling 488-8162. 
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NUMBER DECREASES 


59 FS Employees Filed Grievances in 1973 


Foreign Service employee griev- 
ances decreased in 1973, according 
to a recent statistical report prepared 
by the Foreign Service Grievance 
Board. 

During calendar year 1973 em- 
ployees filed 59 grievances with the 
Board—compared with 67 in 1972. 

From August 12, 1971, when the 
Board was established, to December 
31, 1971, it received 31. 

Of the total number during the 
three years—157—128 were con- 
sidered closed as of December 31, 
1973. Eighty-six had been decided 
by the Board; 20 were withdrawn; 16 
were outside the Board’s jurisdiction, 
and 6 were mediated. 

Twenty-seven were still active as 
the year drew to a close and two cases 
had been returned to the agency for 
final informal review. 

In analyzing the Foreign Service 
employee grievances, the Board noted 
that 104 related to “career problems” 
and 53 pertained to “administrative 
problems.” 

Career problems included such 
matters as falsely prejudicial material, 
a factor in 58 complaints. 

Other cases involved selection out 
and related matters, 12; isolated low 
rankings, 10; technically incorrect or 


missing reports, 10; termination of 
limited appointments, 9; Selection 
Board error in judgment, 3; and re- 
prisals, 2. 

Allowances was the chief complaint 
in the “administrative problem” 
cases, with 24. “Other administra- 
tive” cases numbered 22. Leave was 
the subject of six cases, and “failure 
of agency to observe time limits” had 
one. 

Of the 157 cases, State employees 
filed 94—-71 career problems and 23 
administrative problems. AID was 
next with 43—-17 career and 26 ad- 
ministrative. USIA had 20—16 
career and 4 administrative. 

By the end of 1973, the Board had 
decided 86 cases. Of these, 29 were 
decided in the grievant’s favor; 33 
partly in the grievant’s favor; and 
24 were against the grievant. 

The Board made 42 decisions dur- 
ing 1973. 

In reviewing the cumulative re- 
medial actions since 1971, the Board 
reported that four promotions were 
made. Twenty-nine employees had 
sought promotions. The successful 
employees included two Foreign 
Service Officers, one Foreign Service 
Staff Officer, and one Foreign Service 
Staff employee. 


FOREIGN SERVICE EXAM—State Department and USIA Deputy Examiners of the 
Board of Examiners (BEX) put themselves into the shoes of incoming candidates for 
the Foreign Service by taking the annual Foreign Service written examination on 
Dec. 8. It was part of a two-week intensive training period to improve and sharpen 


the BEX examination and selection process in preparation for the oral examination 
cycle, which got underway in mid-January. 
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Three Foreign Service employees 
sought reassignment. Two were made. 

Five cases involved disciplinary: 
action. None was taken. 

The Board reversed 5 involuntary . 
Po game expunged low rankings; 
in 19 cases; removed falsel preju 
dicial, inaccurate, etc., material in 44 
cases; and made supplements to per- 
formance files contents in 18 cases. 
Four included recommendations to 
Selection Boards for the employee’s 
promotion. 

The Board also mediated six set- 
tlements involving three career prob- 
lems and three administrative prob- 
lems. 

During the three years, 20 cases, 
were withdrawn. ; 

Since 1971 the employee has rep- 
resented himself in 82 of the 157 
grievance cases. 

The American Foreign Service 
Association (AFSA) has represented 
employees in 29 cases; the American 
Federation of Government Employees 
(AFGE) in 26; attorneys in 14; com- 
bination of above, 5, and other, 1. . 


1518 Candidates Had Oral 
Exams or Interviews in 1973 


The Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service gave 1,518 oral ex- 
aminations or interviews during calen- 
dar year 1973. 

In a report to Ambassador Na- 
thaniel Davis, Director General of the 
Foreign Service, the Board pointed 
out that 1,106 of the oral examina- 
tions or interviews involved candi- 
dates who passed the FSO written 
examination. These included 822 
candidates for State and 284 for 
USIA. 


The remainder were for the follow- 
ing programs—Minority, 43; Mus- 
tang, 95; Lateral Entry, 91; Lateral 
Entry/Threshold, 45; Threshold, 136; 
and Reappointment, 2. 


Joseph Huggins Wins 
Southeastern Scholarship 


Joseph Huggins, a Department 
employee, is the recipient of a Gov- 
ernment Career Employees Scholar-. 
ship to Southeastern University, a 
private four-year college awarding 
degrees in business management and 
accounting. 

Mr. Huggins, who is employed in 
the Foreign Affairs and Document 
Reference Center, won the full aca- 
demic scholarship worth up _ to 
$1072.00 on the basis of a competi- 
tive examination and the recommen- . 
dation of his immediate superior. 





ENTERING THIRD DECADE 


DACOR Activities Benefit Foreign Service 


Diplomatic and Consular Officers, 
Retired—known as DACOR, Inc.— 
is now entering upon its third decade 
of activities designed to benefit the 
Foreign Service community. 

The non-profit organization is 
headed by Ambassador (Ret.) James 
W. Riddleberger and boasts some 
2,000 retired and active Foreign 
Service officers, and others concerned 
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with international affairs, as members. 

Located in a 4-story, 18-room 
brick house at 1718 H Street, N.W., 
not far from the White House, the 
headquarters building also serves as 
“a home away from home” for its 
members. Many stay there during 
their visits to Washington. All find 
colleagues ready to discuss foreign 
affairs. 


DACOR HOUSE—Headquarters and 
club house for Diplomatic 
and Consular Officers, Retired. 


For more than a half century the 
pre-Civil War building, nestled be- 
tween modern office buildings, was 
the Washington headquarters of 
prominent American diplomats and 
military figures, who called them- 
selves “The Family.” 

The group was established by mili- 
tary aides to President Theodore 
Roosevelt who were on call to ac- 
company the President on his early- 
morning hikes and canters in Rock 
Creek Park. 

Over the years Secretaries of State, 
other high Government officials and 
members of the Foreign Service often 
met at 1718 H Street to plan policy, 
to discuss current affairs, or to relax 
after a hard day at the office. 

“The Family” carried on until 
1952. In that year DACOR merged 
with the former group and was for- 
mally organized as a non-profit orga- 
nization. 

Two years later it acquired “The 
Family” headquarters. 

Twenty years later, DACOR is still 
carrying on the objectives of its 
founders: 

@ Promote and defend the Consti- 
tution and interests of the United 
States. 

@ Promote the general welfare of 
persons who are serving or who for- 
merly served with the United States 
Government in the Diplomatic, Con- 
sular, or Foreign Service. 

@ Foster legislation, rules, and 
regulations beneficial to Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel. 

@ Further harmonious relations 
and interchange between retired and 
active personnel of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, as well as with retired personnel 
of other services of the United States 
Government. 

@ Promote fraternal relations and 
unity of interests. 

@ Work to bring about a better 
understanding of the foreign relations 
of the United States. 

While only retired officers are eli- 
gible for active membership (i.e., 
voting), an increasing number of offi- 
cers still on active duty are joining the 
organization as Associate Members. 

In carrying Out its extensive pro- 
grams DACOR works closely with 
the Department and the American 
Foreign Service Association in ad- 
vancing causes of common interest. 

“Throughout its existence DACOR 
has played an important part in sup- 
porting improved Foreign Service re- 
tirement legislation,” officials point 
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out. “Efforts by Dacorians have also 
helped to bring into being legislation 
providing relief for widows not re- 
ceiving annuities, improved retirement 
formulae, and more desirable cost of 
living adjustments for retirees, their 
widows, and dependent children. 

“DACOR-supported legislation 
currently before the Senate would 
provide benefits for widows without 
pensions; annuitants who retired be- 
fore October 1960 and did not take 
out annuities for their spouses be- 
cause of excessive cost; survivors, if 
students, through age 21; and second 
spouses.” 

During the past twenty years the 
organization established other proj- 
ects for the benefit of its members. 

For example, the DACOR Educa- 
tional and Welfare Foundation, ad- 
ministered by a Board of Trustees 
composed ex officio of the DACOR 
Board of Governors, handles cases of 
exceptional financial hardship—and 
seeks to promote educational activi- 
ties. 

The DACOR Insurance Committee 
offers members policies covering 
group hospitalization and disability 
insurance. 

The DACOR Bulletin, a monthly 
publication, keeps members abreast 
of DACOR activities and provides 
them with news of their retired col- 
leagues in the United States and 
abroad. 

And the DACOR Memorial Area 
in Rock Creek Cemetery in Washing- 
ton—a small Foreign Service counter- 
part to the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery—is available to members and 
their immediate families. 

The headquarters building also 
serves as a Clubhouse for members of 
DACOR House, limited because of 
space to about 300. 

Comfortably furnished, DACOR 
House provides club facilities for 
members—dining rooms, lounges, 
and a few rooms for out-of-town vis- 
itors. Many of the books in the library 
have been written by, or about, Da- 
corians. 

A large number of the retirees at- 
tending regular luncheons on Mon- 
days and Thursdays at DACOR 
House are engaged in post-retirement 
activities in professional fields. Con- 
versation centers more on subjects of 
current concern than on _ reminis- 
cences. 

Frequently discussed is the mainte- 
nance of standards of excellence in 
today’s Foreign Service. 

Information concerning Active Or 
Associate Membership in DACOR 
may be obtained through the Execu- 
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Amb, (Ret.) Riddleberger 


tive Director, William C. Affeld, Jr., 
DACOR House, 1718 H_ Street, 


N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Pressler New Commander of 
American Legion Post 68 


Larry L. Pressler, an Attorney- 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Economic and 
Business Affairs (L/EB), was re- 

cently elected 
Commander of the 
State Department’s 
American Legion 
Post 68. 

A Viet - Nam 
War veteran, Mr. 
Pressler joined the 
Department in 
1971. 

Other new offi- 
cers include Wil- 
liam §Twombley, 

and Jim Flanagan, both of USIA, and 
Jerald Brown, State, Vice Command- 
ers; Ernie Thompson, State, Finance 
Officer; and Mary Warner, AID, 
Adjutant. 

The Post will hold its annual re- 
ception for the Legion’s National 
Foreign Relations Commission in the 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms on 
March 5. 

The reception provides a common 
meeting ground for high-level U.S. 
Government officials, Members of 
Congress, and the Legion’s National 
Foreign Policy Commission. 

Tickets and information may be 
obtained from the reception’s Chair- 
man, Past Commander David Morris, 
Ext. 23316, or from Commander 
Pressler, Ext. 21572. 


Annette Buckland To Head 
WAO Board of Directors 


Annette L. Buckland, of the Office 
of Education and Human Resources 
in AID’s Bureau for Technical As- 
sistance, has been elected President 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Women’s Action Organization of 
State-AID-USIA (WAO). 

Other new officers of the 18-person 
Board, all of whom will serve for two 
years, are Dorothy Stansbury, M/ 
FSI, Vice President for State; Anne 
Aarnes, Vice President for AID; and 
Donna Oglesby, Vice President for 
USIA. 

WAO members, who serve in 
Washington and overseas, elected the 
Board last fall. The new Board met 
and chose its officers last month. 

Others elected to the Board of 
Directors were M. Sharon Baber, 
INR/XR/RID; Francine L. Bow- 
man, DG/MED/EX; Barbara J. 
Good, 10/UCS; Owen W. Roberts, 
S/PC; and Dorothy Myers Sampas, 
O/FADRC/RR/DIR, for State. 

Charlotte Cook, AFR/DP; Char- 
lotte Cromer, PHA/PRS; Ray Mar- 
tin, PHA/PRS; and Betty K. Mowitt, 
PM/PS, for AID. 

Mary Butler, IPS/PA; John Corr, 
ILA; Elaine Fry, ICE/ED; Joseph 
Glazer IOP/PA; and Nancy Kincaid, 
ILA, for USIA. 

Now into its fourth year, WAO 
recently held an open-business meet- 
ing of its membership to discuss and 
decide the WAO priorities for 1974. 
Two top items on WAO’s agenda in 
the immediate future are a meeting 
with Secretary Kissinger, and a mem- 
bership drive. 


William A. Jump Award 
Nominee Being Selected 


The Department Awards Commit- 
tee is now making the final selection 
of a nominee for the 25th annual, 
government-wide William A. Jump 
Award. Deadline for nominations was 
February 1. 

Established in 1950 in honor of 
the late Mr. Jump, who had served 
as Budget and Finance Officer of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
award is presented to young men and 
women in public administration. 

Any employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who has not reached his 37th 
birthday, as of last December 31, and 
whose performance “over a consid- 
erable period of time demonstrates 
unusual competence and interest in 
public administration, leadership and 
creative thinking” is eligible. 
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Foreign Policy Publications Distributed 
From July Through December 


From July through December 1973, the General Publications Division, 
Office of Media Services, Bureau of Public Affairs, released or distributed the 
following publications on foreign policy. 


State Department and related agency personnel may obtain single copies of 


most of these publications. 


Written requests should be addressed to Public Inquiries Division, Bureau 
of Public Affairs, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 

Requests made by phone otf in person should be directed to the General 
Publications Division, Room 4827A (extension 28872). Copies of the Back- 
ground Notes are available only in Room 5819A (extension 28893.) 


AFRICA 


Background Notes. Angola, Cameroon, 
Ghana, Ivory Coast, Morocco, Mozam- 
bique, Niger, South Africa, Tunisia. 

PA/MS News Release 
Sub-Sahara Drought Seen As Long- 
Range Problem 
Emergency Disaster Relief for Sahel 
Africa 


ARMS CONTROL 


GIST 
#23—National Security: The Strategic 
Balance (revision, 12/73) 
#76—SALT and U.S. Security (re- 
vision, 9/73) 


EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
Background Notes. Japan, Malaysia 
GIST 


#97—US.-Japan Relations (8/73) 
#98—Trust Territory of the Pacific 
» (8/73) 
PA/MS News Release 
Japan’s Overseas Private Investment— 
Growth and Change (INR study) 
The United States and Japan: Prime Min- 
ister Tanaka’s Washington Visit and the 
Tokyo Economic Talks. (Reprinted 
from the Department of State Bulletins 
of August 13 and 27, 1973.) 


"ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


« GIST 
#15—Economic Policy: World Trade 
(revision, 8/73) 
#66—U.S. Trade with Communist 
Countries (revision, 7/73) 

PA/MS News Release 
—Economic Growth of OECD Coun- 
tries: 1962-1972 (INR study) 
—Trade Patterns of the West, 1972 
(INR study) 
—Communist States and Developing 
Countries: Aid and Trade in 1972 (INR 
study) 
—1972 Indicators of Comparative East- 
West Economic Strength (INR study) 
—$12 Billion Turnaround in the USS. 
Trade Balance—Is It Feasible (INR 
study) 
—Summary of Controls on the Interna- 
tional Movement of Capital (INR study) 
—Living with Floating Exchange Rates 
(INR study) 


ENERGY 
+GIST 


, . #99—Oil and Energy (11/73) 
:Current Foreign Policy 
“Energy: Cooperative World Action to 
Solve Shortages.” Based on an address 
by Under Secretary Casey before the 
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Johns Hopkins Conference for Corpora- 
tion Executives on September 18. 


EUROPE 


Background Notes. Albania, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Luxembourg, Netherlands, San 
Marino, Switzerland. 

GIST 
#65—U.S. Air Agreement with Ireland 
(revision, 7/73) 
#83—US.-U.S.S.R. Trade 
(revision, 7/73) 
#95—Moscow-Washington 
Agreements (7/73) 

Current Foreign Policy 
“United States Troop Levels in Europe.” 
Deputy Secretary Rush’s testimony on 
July 25 before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on Arms Control, 
International Law and Organizations. 

PA/MS News Release 
U.S. Assists Emigration of Soviet Jews 

The Washington Summit: General Secre- 
tary Brezhnev’s Visit to the United 
States, June 18-25, 1973. (Reprinted 
from the Department of State Bulletin 
of July 23, 1973.) 


ENVIRONMENT 


World Wildlife Conference: Efforts to 
Save Endangered Species. (Reprinted 
from the Department of State Bulletin 
of May 14, 1973.) Contains remarks by 
Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. 
Morton, a message from President 
Nixon read by Secretary Morton, and 
statements made by Russell E. Train, 
Chairman, Council on Environmental 
Quality at the World Wildlife Confer- 
ence held at Washington Feb. 12- 
March 2, 1973. Also contains a list of 
all species threatened with extinction. 

World Environmental Quality: A Chal- 
lenge to the International Community. 
Discusses what is being done worldwide 
to better the state of the environment; 
what knowledge has thus far been ac- 
quired; specific pollution problems on 
land and sea; and the costs involved in 
repairing present and future damage to 
the human environment. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
A Just Consensus, A Stable Order, A Du- 
rable Peace. Secretary Kissinger’s ad- 
dress before the U.N. General Assembly 
on September 24. 
LATIN AMERICA 


Background Notes. Bahamas. 
GIST 


Relations 


Summit 


#11—Latin America: U.S. Policy (re- 
vision, 9/73) 

#68—Panama Canal: Progress of New 
Treaty Negotiations (revision, 7/73) 


Current Foreign Policy 
“The Realities of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” Based on a statement by Sec- 
retary Rogers before the General As- 
sembly of the OAS on April 6 at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

PA/MS News Release 
—Arms Sales in Latin America (INR 
study) 
—Historical Chronology: U.S. Policy 
Toward Governments of Brazil, 1821- 
1973 (PA/HO study) 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Background Notes. Egypt, Greece, India, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Sri Lanka. 
GIST 
#1 —Arab-Israeli Conflict (revision, 
11/73) 
#10—Greece: U:S. Policy (revision, 
9/73) 
#59—Humanitarian Assistance 
Bangladesh (revision, 9/73) 
#96—Arabian Peninsula/Persian Gulf 
(8/73) 
Current Foreign Policy 
“Israel: A 25-Year Perspective.” Ad- 
dress by Assistant Secretary Sisco deliv- 
ered at the celebration of Israel’s 25th 
anniversary May 7 at Washington, D.C. 
PA/MS News Release 
Pakistan Recuperates: A Chronology of 
m8 Events Since the 1972 War (INR 
study) 


SECURITY AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


PA/MS News Release 
Consular Load Grows With Increased 
U.S. Travel Abroad 


GENERAL 


for 


GIST 
Index (revision, 7/73) 
Table of Contents (revision, 7/73) 
#26—Law of the Sea (revision, 11/73) 
#30—International Drug Trafficking 
(revision, 11/73) 
#81—Protection of Foreign Diplomats 
(revision, 8/73) 

PA/MS News Release 
—World Population Growth: Prospects 
for Stabilization Remote (INR study) 
—Information Contacts in the Depart- 
ment of State 
—Third USC/FAR Consolidated Plan 
for Foreign Affairs Research FY 1974- 
75 (INR study) 
—Summary of Major Points of the 
Third Consolidated Plan for Foreign 
Affairs Research 
—Travel Documents for Refugees 
—World Strength of Communist Party 
Organizations (summary from INR’s 
25th annual report 


How To Get Congressional 
Documents and Records 


Requests for copies of all Congres- 
sional documents should be directed 
to the Distribution Branch of the 
Publishing and Reproduction Divi- 
sion, Extension 22536. 

The Distribution Branch will make 
every effort to furnish copies of legis- 
lative material, including bills, reso- 
lutions, reports, documents, hearings, 
laws and committee prints. Recently 
released Congressional hearings and 
reports can usually be picked up in 
Room B-845. 
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The Hofburg 


Coffee Houses and 


White Stallions 


By Cyril Muromcew 


This is Vienna—a city of music, 
cafes, white stallions and great his- 
torical monuments. Since it would be 
impossible to mention here all that 
is worth seeing or doing, here are just 
a few selected highlights. 

But first, a historical note: When 
in 1683 King Jan Sobieski rescued 
Vienna from the armies of Kara 
Mustafa, the retreating Turks left 
many bags of coffee on the battle- 
field. A Pole named Kolszicki, who 
distinguished himself during the siege, 
was given this coffee as a reward for 
his bravery. He quickly opened the 
first coffee house called “Zur Blauen 
Flasche” (Blue Bottle) and made his 
coffee in the ancient Saracen way, 
which calls for a drink “black as the 
night, sweet as love and hot as hell.” 

The idea caught on. Today drink- 
ing coffee in Vienna is an art and a 
way of life. In a Viennese cafe, the 
herr ober will bring you, with exquisite 
courtesy, a mazagran, which is iced 
coffee with rum, or the ever popular 
einspanner (mocha with a dash of 
whipped cream), perhaps a kleiner 
brauner (small cup of coffee with a 


Mr. Muromcew. is a German, 
Polish, and Russian interpreter in the 
Language Services Division. 
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dash of cream) and finally you can 
have an expresso or a Turkish coffee 
boiled in a copper can with lots of 
sugar. 

After a cafe, some music is the 
logical choice. The city in which 
Mozart created his masterpieces and 
died a pauper, where Haydn com- 
posed, and Ludwig Von Beethoven 
dwelt in at least six different houses, 
and where Johann Strauss ruled su- 
preme as the King of the Waltz, to 
this day offers a wide choice of 
operas, operettas, concerts and other 
cultural events. 

The Hofburg, the last residence of 
the Habsburgs, with its impressive 
Baroque facade of heroic proportions, 
contains also the Spanish Riding 
Academy in which the splendid Lipiz- 
zaner Stallions, eyes flashing and nos- 
trils flaring, perform their classic re- 
pertoire. This is not to be viewed as 
a high class circus. Most of the 
classic movements were developed to 
help the horseman on the battlefield. 
For instance, in the pesade and the 
levade, the horse rears on its hind legs 
thus protecting the rider from enemy 
fire. Jumps on hind legs are called the 
courbette. The most elegant of jumps 
is the flying capriole, which is a jump 
kick developed as a defense against an 
enemy approaching from behind. 
Some will recall that at the end of 


ve) een ahha) 


World War II, General Patton’s 
troops, in a daring last-minute dash, 
saved the Lipizzaner horses from fall- 
ing into enemy hands. 

Vienna has also produced many 
famous doctors and scientists. To 
this day, the followers and disciples 
of Sigmund Freud are following their 
profession in the evergrowing Nuss- 
hauserln of this city. 

The student of history recalls the 
Congress of Vienna of 1814 during 
which Prince Metternich and Talley- 
rand matched their wits, and together 
with Castlereagh and Tsar Alexander 
worked, negotiated, danced, and fi- 
nally adjusted European borders for 
a full century. 

On October 30, the United States 
and Canada with their NATO Allies 
opened negotiations with the Soviet 
Union and the Warsaw Pact nations 
on the Mutual and Balanced Reduc- 
tion of Forces and Armaments and 
Associated Measures in Central 
Europe, (MBFR). Considering this 
historical background and the fine 
hospitality provided by the Austrian 
Government, “There could be no 
better site for this important con- 
ference.” These were the words of 
the head of the U.S. Delegation, Am- 
bassador Stanley G. Resor, at the 
opening of the MBFR talks in 
Vienna. 
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Frederick Sherman Quin 


Frederick Sherman Quin, 42, who 
had served as Political Officer at 
Reykjavik from July 1971 until last 
October when he returned to Wash- 
ington, died at the George Washing- 
ton University Hospital on January 
9 


Mr. Quin joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1957 and served in Algiers, 
Stockholm, Quebec and in the De- 
partment. His most recent assignment 
in Washington, from 1969 to 1971, 
had been as Political-Military Affairs 
Officer in the Office of Canadian 
Affairs. During that period he also 
served as Secretary of the United 
States Section of the Permanent Joint 
Board of Defense, Canada-United 
States. 

Mr. Quin leaves his wife, the for- 
mer Diana Scott-Smith, of the home 
address, 11601 Virgate Lane, Reston, 
Va.; three sons, Douglas Hyder, Colin 
Wyndham, and Miles Gordon; a 
daughter, Alison Joan; and his 
mother, Mrs. John H. Quin, of 
Rochester, N.Y. 


The family requested that expres- 
sions of sympathy be in the form of 
contributions to the Scholarship Fund 
of the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation, 2101 E Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 


Francis E. Townsend 


Francis E. Townsend, 61, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died in San 
Diego, Calif., on October 9. 

Mr. Townsend was appointed Di- 
rector of Courses at the U.S. Cultural 
Institute in Mexico City in 1945 and 
later served as Administrative Direc- 
tor of similar Institutes in Brazil. He 
also held assignments as Public Af- 
fairs Officer at Recife and Ciudad 
Trujillo; Cultural Affairs Officer at 
Lima and Bogota; and with the U.S. 
Information Agency in Washington. 

At the time of his death he was 
completing a Quecha-English gram- 
mar for use with the Peruvian Indians 
of the Altiplano Peruvian Andes. 

Mr. Townsend leaves his wife, 
Dorothea B. Townsend, of the home 
address, East 1812 South Riverton, 
Spokane, Wash. 99207, and a 
brother, George J., of Oceanside, 
Calif. 


What is hypertension? Find out. 
Ask the Washington Heart Associa- 
tion for a free copy of their booklet, 
“High Blood Pressure.” When you 
know what that is, you’ll know what 
hypertension is. 
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Thomas L. Coleman 


Thomas L. Coleman, 54, a Foreign 
Service Staff Officer and Attaché at 
the U.S. Embassy in Brussels from 
1949 to 1956, died in Brussels on 
November 18. 

Mr. Coleman served with the Mar- 
shall Plan Mission in Belgium and 
Luxembourg and also was the Em- 
bassy specialist on the Belgium 
Congo during his career in the Serv- 
ice. After the Mission to Belgium was 
terminated in 1956, he represented 
the Chicago law firm of Baker & 
McKenzie, where he specialized in 
taxation, corporate and commercial 
problems of American-owned busi- 
ness in the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

Mr. Coleman was highly esteemed 
by the American community in Brus- 
sels, where he resided since 1957. 

He leaves his wife, and two sons, 
Michael and Patrick. Burial was in 
his hometown, Warsaw, New York. 


Tigner Ogletree 


Tigner Ogletree, 75, a retired For- 
eign Service Officer, died in the New- 
ton D. Baker Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, on January 21. 

Mr. Ogletree joined the Foreign 
Service in 1924 and served in Berlin, 
Bogota, Madrid, Manila, Brussels and 
Bonn. His last two years of active 
service were spent as Purchasing Of- 
ficer for the U.S. High Commission 
(later Embassy) at Bonn. 

Upon his retirement in 1954 Mr. 
Ogletree received a commendation 
from then Secretary John Foster 
Dulles. 


Mr. Ogletree leaves his wife, the 
former Jean Alton, of the home ad- 
dress, 329 Sheridan Avenue, Win- 
chester, Virginia 22601; two sisters, 
Mrs. Melvin E. Hunt, Sr., and Mrs. 
Charles Cobb of Columbus, Georgia; 
and several nieces and nephews. 


Robert S. Hoard 


Robert S. Hoard, 63, a retired For- 
eign Service Officer, died on January 
21. 


Mr. Hoard, who retired from the 
Service in April 1962, leaves his wife, 
Mrs. Elvira Hoard, of the home 
address, 4775 32nd Street, San Diego, 
California 92116, and a daughter, 
Marie Isabel Hoard. 


Katharine del Valle Jones 


Katharine del Valle Jones, 57, wife 
of retired Ambassador J. Wesley 
Jones, died at her home in Flat Rock, 
North Carolina, on January 26. 

Mrs. Jones had accompanied her 
husband to posts in Italy, China, 
Spain, Libya and Peru. Ambassador 
Jones served as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs; U.S. 
envoy to Libya and Peru; and as 
Deputy Commandant of the National 
War College at Fort Lesley B. McNair 
in Washington before his retirement 
in 1972. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
Jones leaves her parents, General and 
Mrs. Pedro del Valle of Annapolis, 
Maryland; a-son, Peter E. Jones, of 
Buenos Aires; two daughters, Valen- 
tine and Frances, of Washington, 
D.C.; three grandchildren; and her 
great aunt, Mrs. Philip Welsh, of 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


Margaret Prather Tilley 


Margaret Prather Tilley, 57, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Staff Officer, 
died on January 3. 

Miss Tilley joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1950 and served in Vienna, 
Damascus, London, Montevideo, 
Pretoria, Milan, Bangkok and in the 
Department. She retired in Novem- 
ber 1972. 

Previously, Miss Tilley had served 
overseas with the Red Cross and was 
attached to Army groups in China 
and Japan during World War II. She 
was on General Douglas MacArthur’s 
staff of the Joint U.S. Military Ad- 
visory Group to the Republic of China 
when it was evacuated to Japan in 
1949. 

Miss Tilley leaves her mother, Mrs. 
Homer Tilley, of the home address, 
39 Orchard Road, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton 98406, and a sister, Julia Tilley. 


Mildred Averill Chapin 


Mildred Averill Chapin, 71, who 
served as a private secretary to Homer 
Breckenridge Long, an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State under President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, died at Sibley Me- 
morial Hospital on December 13. 

Mrs. Chapin leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. Averill Borden Paul, of Falls 
Church, Va.; two sisters, Mrs. Irwin 
Hammer, of Portsmouth, Va., and 
Mrs. Mary Heindrich of the District 
of Columbia, and three brothers, El- 
bert Bradshaw and Wilbur Averill, 
both of Falls Church, and Frank 
Averill, of Buffalo, N.Y. 





John Putnam Shaw 


John Putnam Shaw, 50, a Foreign 
Service Officer who specialized in 
Soviet affairs, died at his home in 
Bethesda, Md., on January 20. 


Mr. Shaw was a member of the 
US. negotiating team that drafted one 
of the major documents leading to 
completion of the first phase of the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) with the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Shaw joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1949. He held such assignments 
as Political Officer at Moscow; For- 
eign Affairs Officer in the Depart- 
ment; Chief of the Soviet Foreign 
Branch, Division of Research and 
Analysis for USSR and Eastern 
Europe; Chief of the Bloc Interna- 
tional Relations Branch, Office of 
Research and Analysis for Sino- 
Soviet Bloc; Counselor at Bucharest; 
Political Officer at Bonn; Special As- 
sistant for Communist Political- 
Military Affairs; and, from 1969 to 
February 1973, Director of the Office 
of Disarmament-Communist Political- 
Military Affairs. 

He leaves his wife, Helen Matsu- 
naga Shaw, and five children, Mark, 
Paul, Timothy, Jonsthan and Marian, 
of the home. 8309 Whittier Blvd., 
Bethesda, Md.; 2 brother, Robert, 
and two sisters, Mrs. Harrison Ran- 
dolph, of Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
Charles Ling-mfelter, of Austin, 
Texas. 


The family suggested that expres- 
sion of sympathy be in the form of 
contributions to the Foreign Service 
Scholarship Fund, care of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association, 2101 
E Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 


Ralph Block 


Ralph Block, 84, a retired Foreign 
Service Officer and public affairs 
executive, died at the Randolph Hills 
Nursing Home in Wheaton, Md., on 
January 2. 

A former drama critic, editor, 
screen writer and film producer, Mr. 
Block held such posts as General 
Representative in India for overseas 
operations, U.S. Office of War Infor- 
mation, and Special Assistant to the 
U.S. Commissioner to India, from 
1944 to 1945; Chief Public Affairs 
Officer, U.S. Mission to India; Special 
Assistant to the Director, State De- 
partment’s Office of International In- 
formation; Information Policy Ad- 
viser to the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs; Acting Director, For- 
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eign Information Policy Staff; and 
Director, General Staff, Policy and 
Plans, in the International Informa- 
tion Administration. 

Mr. Block transferred to the U:S. 
Information Agency in 1954, where 
he held several public affairs positions 
including Chief of the agency’s 
Bibliographic Division. He retired in 
1960. 

Mr. Block leaves a daughter, 
Bridget, of Beverly Hills, California. 
Mrs. Block, the former Mary Green- 
acre, died in 1972. 


Hugh Millard 


Hugh Millard, 79, a retired Foreign 
Service Officer, died in Madrid on 
January 26. 

After two years’ service with the 
U.S. Navy in World War I, Mr. 
Millard joined the Department in 
1919. He held various assignments in 
the Department and abroad until 
February 1954, when he retired. 

A widower, Mr. Millard leaves two 
daughters, Mrs. Joseph C. Hoagland, 
Jr., of 2338 48th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Mrs. T. J. Red- 
mond, 514 Roehampton, Hillsboro, 
California; and a son, Peter Millard, 
150 East 73rd Street, New York City. 


Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring 


Retired Major General John H. 
Hilldring, 78, a former Assistant 
Secretary of State under President 
Truman, died in Phoenix, Arizona, on 
January 20. 

At the Department General Hill- 
dring was responsible for U.S. military 
governments in occupied countries in 
post-World War II. After less than 
two years in that post, General Hill- 
dring served briefly as an Adviser to 
the U.S. Delegation to the United 
Nations. In 1948 he became an Ad- 
viser to then Secretary George C. 
Marshall on policy on Palestine. 

General Hilldring later joined 
General Aniline & Film Corp., first as 
Vice President for Foreign Operations 
and later as Executive Vice President 
ond Chairman of the Board. He re- 
tired in 1961. 

General Hilldring leaves his wife, 
Florence, of Phoenix, where he had 
lived since his retirement. 


Blanche M. DeVault 


Blanche M. DeVault, 85, widow 
of FSO Charles L. DeVault, died on 
October 5. 

Mr. DeVault, who retired from the 
Service in October 1939, died on Sep- 
tember 3, 1967. Mrs. DeVault lived 
at Canterbury Woods, Building G, 
Apt. 101, Pacific Grove, California 
93950. 


SPEAKER—Maj. Gen. Richard M. Lee, USA, Deputy Commandant of the National 
War College, left, with FSO John P. Owens, EUR/NE, on the occasion of Mr. Owens’ 
recent address to the National War College on “The Northern Tier.” In the back- 
ground are, left to right, Dr. Harold C. Deutsch, Course Director; FSO William H. 
Witt, NWC faculty member; and FSO Robert A. Fearey, Chairman, Department of 
International Relations and Area Studies, National War College. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES—Continued 
Personnel 


The General precepts for all 1973 For- 
eign Service Officer Selection Boards, ex- 
cept those for the Junior Officer Board, 
were published in FAMC-664. Boards will 
consider all Foreign Service officers (FSO), 
Reserve officers (FSR), and Reserve offi- 
cers unlimited (FSRU) in classes 1 thru 8 
(except those FSO/R officers in classes 7 
and 8 in the Junior Officer Program) and 
Foreign Service officers (FSSO) in classes 
1 through 6. All officers will be reviewed 
together by comparable class and func- 
tional category. (To ensure equity, any 
Foreign Service Staff employee who had 
become prior to April 1973 an FSRU under 
the Foreign Affairs Specialist (FAS) pro- 
gram and, hence, had not been reviewed by 
the 1973 Support Staff Boards and who 
has reverted to Foreign Service Staff status 
as a result of the decision of the United 
States District Court on June 12, 1973, shall 
be reviewed as appropriate.) (FAMC-664) 

Rest and recuperation travel for four 
Latin American posts was revised as fol- 
lows: 

The designated relief area for Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, is changed from Nassau, 
The Bahamas, to Mexico, D.F., Mexico; 
Paramaribo, Surinam, and Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad and Tobago, have been newly 
designated for rest and recuperation and 
their relief area is Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 
Puerto la Cruz, Venezuela, has been deleted 
as a rest and recuperation post. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA TL:PER-373) 


General 


The annual submission schedules for post 
reports were established, requiring each 
post to submit a new post report at least 
every 3 years, and assigning responsibility 
to the regional bureaus to ensure that posts 
comply with the reporting schedule. (Uni- 
form State/AID/USIA TL:GEN-163.) 

The procedures used in opening, closing 
or changing the status of a Foreign Service 
post are clarified and streamlined. (TG: 
GEN-164) 

The People’s Republic of China and the 
United States of America anounced in Feb- 
ruary 1973, the establishment of Liaison 
Offices at ‘Peking and Washington. The 
USS. Liaison Office at Peking was an 
opened on May 14, 1973. Mr. David K. E 
Bruce was designated its Chief. 

The Consular District of the U.S. Liaison 
Office at Peking includes all areas other 
than the Taipei Consular District. The 
consular District of the U.S. Embassy at 
Taipei covers all of Taiwan, the Penghu 
Islands, and Quemoy, Matsu and associated 
islets. (FAMC-665) 


Political Affairs 


New guidelines for the country policy 
review and resource allocation (PARA) 
system were established by the Deputy 
Secretary of State and the due date for the 
annual U.S. policy assessment report was 
changed from January to March 31. 

The revised guidelines, to be followed 
in preparation of the annual report, are 
intended to foster a continuing process of 
critical evaluation and review; maintain 
the Department’s interdepartmental role of 
policy leadership and coordination; and 
permit a more comprehensive assessment of 
country programs and requirements as part 
of the budgetary review process. (TL:POL- 
27.) 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 


Program Feb. March = April Length 


The Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar of 4 ‘2 3 weeks 


International Narcotics Control Interagency 
Training Program 
Latin America 
DEA Administrative Overseas Support 
Personnel Course—all regions 


Administrative Training 
Administrative Operations and Management e 
Basic Administrative Course a ‘is 15 


Consular Training 
Consular Course 19 ae 15 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations Correspondence Course 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedure § Correspondence Course 
Special Consular Services Correspondence Course 


Economic and Commercial Training 
Economics and Modern Diplomacy es om 29 


Political Training 
Negotiations 
Computers and Foreign Affairs 
Science, Technology and Foreign Affairs 


Executive Development 
Executive Studies Seminar 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 


Communication Skills 
Public Speaking 
Effective Writing 
Reading Improvement 
“Optimation” Rapid Reading Course 


Clerical Training 
A Workshop in Basic Office Skills 
and Techniques 18 
Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting As Se Warrant 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 20 


Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 


Workshop for Spouses and 
Dependents over 18 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Volunteer English Training Seminar 
Ad Hoc Workshops 


Area Studies 
Western Europe 
Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 
Southeast Asia 
Latin America 


Country Studies 
People’s Republic of China 


Special Studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


Intensive Language Training 
Arabic (Modern Standard) ‘ie os 21 months 
Arabic (in Beirut) Ss a 15 months 
French 3 20 weeks 
German os 20 weeks 
Italian Sa 20 weeks 
Japanese (in Yokohama) os .. 12/18 months 
Portuguese i. 20 weeks 
Spanish 20 weeks 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


“ge Area 


Secretary Kissinger traveled to the 
Middle East area, — 10-20. His 
itinerary included Madrid, Aswan 
and Luxor in Egypt, Jerusalem, 
Aqaba in Jordan, Damascus and Lon- 
don. Accompanying the Secretary 
from his immediate office were Law- 
rence Eagleburger, Richard Camp- 
oaks Jacquelyn Hill and Stephanie 

¢. 


Deputy Secretary of State Kenneth 
Rush met with the Foreign Service 
Inspectors on January 7. On Jan- 
uary 9, the Deputy Secretary and 
Mrs. Rush hosted a farewell luncheon 
at the Blair House in honor of the 
British Ambassador and Countess of 
Cromer who will be leaving Wash- 
ington to return to London. 

Mr. Rush delivered the opening re- 
marks for the Advisory Committee 
on Law of the Sea, which met at the 
Department on January 10. After 
meeting during the day, the Commit- 
tee was honored at a reception given 
by the Deputy Secretary and Mrs. 
Rush in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room. 

The Deputy Secretary was honored 
guest at a reception at the Smithson- 
ian Institution and delivered remarks 
on the occasion of the introduction of 
the new guidebook “Seeing the 
Smithsonian,” published in four lan- 
guages—French, German, Spanish 
and Japanese. 

Karen Zimmer, formerly with the 
Secretariat Staff (S/S-S), has joined 
the staff of the Deputy Secretary. 

Karlene Knieps, formerly of Em- 
bassy Madrid; Paul Wackerbarth, 
formerly Principal Officer at Consul- 
ate Belem; and Marjorie Soltis, for- 
merly of Embassy Paris, joined S/S-S 
in January. 

Robert Blackwell departed the 
Secretariat Staff last month and has 
assumed duties as Special Assistant 
to the Counselor. 

Frank H. Perez, Member of the 
Planning and Coordination Staff 
(S/PC), addressed the Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs on Decem- 
ber 5 and 6 on the subject of “Inter- 
national Security in the 70’s.” 

On January 8 and 15 Herbert J. 
Spiro, Member, S/PC, met with two 
groups of students from Colgate Uni- 
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SWORN IN—Mrs. Patricia Hutar was sworn in as U.S. Representative on the 
Commission on the Status of Women (of the Economic and Social Council) of the 
United Nations at a ceremony on January 3, attended by Deputy Secretary 
Kenneth Rush, left, and other officials. Holding the Bible is Mrs. Hutar’s husband. 


versity to discuss “US Policy toward 
Africa” and “Planning US Foreign 
Policy.” 

New members of S/PC are Luigi 
Einaudi, formerly with the RAND 
Corporation; Paul H. Boeker, for- 
merly assigned to Bonn; Thomas 
Dawson, recently with the Office of 
the Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, and Thomas Simons, Jr., 
formerly with the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs. 

Peter B. Swiers, recently with 
ACDA, has become Special Assistant 
to the Director of the Planning and 
Coordination Staff. 

Ambassador William J. Handley, 
Senior Adviser to the Secretary and 
Coordinator for International Nar- 
cotics Matters (S/NM), attended a 
Conference of ARA Narcotics Con- 
trol Officers at Bogota on December 
3 and 4. He also visited the Miami 
Regional Office of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration and Embassy 
Quito en route to the Bogota Confer- 
ence. 


Ambassador Handley visited sev- 
eral posts in Southeast Asia prior to 
chairing a major conference of 
regional narcotics officers at Singa- 
pore January 28-31. A number of 
agencies sent representatives from 
Washington to assist in planning key 
initiatives in the region designed to 


limit and control the flow of illicit 
narcotics from the Golden Triangle. 

On January 9, Ambassador Hand- 
ley spoke at the National War Col- 
lege Seminar on international nar- 
cotics control. 

Harvey R. Wellman, Special As- 
sistant, S/NM, was a member of the 
US. Delegation to the 23rd Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Colombo Plan 
in Wellington, New Zealand, Novem- 
ber 27-December 7, acting as ad- 
viser on drug abuse matters on the 
agenda. During December, he con- 
sulted foreign government and UN 
officials in Canberra, New Delhi, 
Geneva, Paris and London concern- 
ing the agenda of the upcoming Spe- 
cial Session of the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

The Third United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea met in 
New York, December 3-15, with 149 
countries attending. The U.S. delega- 
tion included the following members 
of the Interagency Task Force on the 
Law of the Sea (D/LOS): Ambas- 
sador John R. Stevenson, Special 
Representative of the President for 
the Law of the Sea Conference, 
Chairman; Professor John Norton 
Moore, Chairman of the NSC Inter- 
agency Task Force on the Law of the 
Sea, and Deputy Special Representa- 
tive of the President for the Law of 
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the Sea Conference, Deputy Chief of 
Delegation; Alternate Representa- 
tives: Stuart H. McIntyre, Staff Di- 
rector of D/LOS; Bernard H. Ox- 
man, Special Assistant to the Special 
Representative and Director for Pol- 
icy Development; Otho E. Eskin, 
Deputy Staff Director; Myron H. 
Nordquist, Executive Assistant to the 
Chairman; and Barbara Miller and 
Marguerite Ziccardi, who served as 
Secretaries to the Delegation, 

Staff Director McIntyre on De- 
cember 12 briefed representatives of 
60 non-governmental organizations 
on Law of the Sea developments in 
New York and spoke at the Regional 
Foreign Policy Conference in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, on “An Overview 
of Issues at the U.N.,” October 27. 

Mr. Nordquist made a presentation 
on the Law of the Sea to the Na- 
tional War College on January 17. 

The D/LOS staff arranged for a 
January 10-12 meeting of the 80- 
member Advisory Committee on the 
Law of the Sea, whose public chair- 
man is former Secretary Dean Rusk, 
to review the organizational sessions 
of the LOS Conference and consider 
the U.S. substantive position for the 
Summer 1974 session of the Confer- 
ence in Caracas. 

James L. Johnston, D/LOS Econ- 
omist, attended meetings of the Al- 
lied Social Sciences Associations in 
New York December 27-30, 1973. 

Charlotte A. Woolston joined the 
secretarial staff of D/LOS. 

Ambassador Donald L. McKernan, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Fisheries and Wildlife and Coordina- 
tor of Ocean Affairs (S/FW-COA), 
who retired from the Foreign Service 
on December 31, has assumed the 
position of Director of Marine Studies 
at the University of Washington with 
a full professorship. 


Administration 


Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications; Ed- 
ward L. Peters, head of the West 
African Telecommunications Trans- 
mission Systems Task Group in OC; 
John H. Swafford, Chief, Radio Pro- 
grams; and Robert L. Lochmiller, 
Operations Officer for AF, travelled 
to Lynchburg, Virginia, to inspect the 
General Electric radio training facili- 
ties. 

Thelma R. Berry, Eric Hughes, 
Ann M. Clavette, Kenneth B. Moller, 
Louis Tornavacca, Charles W. 
Woods, all of the Communications 
Center (OC/T), and James S. O’Dea, 
Communications Security Division 


CITED—Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Security G. Marvin Gentile, left, con- 
gratulates John V. Abidian, Security Of- 
ficer at NATO, after presenting him a 
25-year Length of Service Award. 


(OC/S), attended the Effective Writ- 
ing Course at FSI. 

William C. Brown and Michael A. 
Sulak, Communications Electronics 
Officers with the Programs and Engi- 
neering Division (OC/PE), began 
maintenance courses at military and 
manufacturers’ schools. 

Twenty-year Length of Service 
Awards were presented to Rosalie N. 
Roody, OC/S, and James B. Meador, 
Jr., and Leon F. Scott, Jr., of OC/T. 

Catherine G. Cavazos, formerly 
Communications and Records (C&R) 
Assistant in Rabat, reported for duty 
in OC/S. Thomas A. Trainer, C&R 
Assistant from Tunis, has arrived for 
duty in OC/T. Michael B. Carroll, 

/P, and Donald E. Hibbard, SY, 
have been reassigned to OC/T. 

Leon W. Lever, OC/P, has trans- 
ferred to London as C&R Officer. 
Lilburn L. Harris, OC/P, has de- 
parted for assignment as C&R Officer 
at Rio de Janeiro. Frederick L. 
Thornberry, OC/PE, and. Ralph D. 
Ferguson, OC/P, have resigned. 

Newly appointed security officers 
in the Investigations Division of the 
Office of Security (SY) are Harry M. 
Allen, Robert E. Benker and Willard 
E. Marsden, Jr., assigned to the 
Boston Field Office; Stanley Bielinski, 
Jr., Robert L. Davis, Alan B. Gola- 
cinski, George F. Heritage, Gene R. 
Lombardi, Barry G. McFarland, 
Clarence O. Stafford, Jr., and Bradley 
G. Stevens, assigned to the Washing- 
ton Field Office; 

Stephen P. Burchyns, Mark A. 
Sanna, Brad L. Updegrove, Michael 
J. Woods, and Dennis J. O’Hare, as- 
signed to the New York Field Office; 

Martin C. Dougherty, assigned to 
the Chicago Field Office; Frederick 
N. Hunter, assigned to the Los 
Angeles Field Office; 

Bruce R. Witter, assigned to the 
San Francisco Field Office; and 


Raymond V. Smith and Jerry P. 
Wilson, assigned to the Miami Field 
Office, 

Other new appointments in SY in- 
clude those Franchot E. White, 
security officer, assigned to SY/T, 
and Michael W. Beckner, Andrew W. 
Koritko, Daniel M. La Franchi, 
Gerard J, Lopez, and Bernd W. 
Schaumberg, all assigned to the Far- 
eign Operations Division, 

Additional SY personnel changes 
are as follows: Linda J. Backus, 
typist from ARA joined SY/EX on 
January 7; Gi W. Lineberry, 
SY/I, retired on December 31 after 
31 years of Government service; Ed- 
ward L. Lee, II, SY/I/WFO, re- 
assigned to SY/E&T; and Donald E. 
Hibbard, SY/EX, transferred to 
OC/T. 

David L. Roberts is attending 
French language training at FSI in 
preparation for his transfer from SY 
to Kinshasa. 

Linda L. White joined the Publish- 
ing and Reproduction Division 
(PBR) on January 7 as secretary to 
the chief of the Reproduction Branch. 

Edna Johnson, of PBR’s Cor- 
respondence Section, is enrolled in an 
intermediate shorthand course spon- 
sored by FSI. 

Helen Kaps and Alec Toumayan 
of the Language Services Division 
(OPR/LS) interpreted for Depart- 
ment of Commerce Airport Commu- 
nications Equipment Technical Sales 
Seminars in Algiers, Casablanca and 
Rabat, January 16-23. 

Bill Fukuda of OPR/LS inter- 
preted for meetings of the Japanese 
Deputy Prime Minister during the 
latter’s Washington visit in mid- 
January and then proceeded to Hono- 
lulu for meetings under the U.S.- 
Japan cooperative medical program, 
January 24 and 25. 

OPR/LS French interpreters Jose 
De Seabra and Sam Maggio manned 
the interpreting booths for a NATO 
meeting in the Department, January 
22-25. 

OPR/LS Turkish contractors pro- 
vided interpretation for a six-week 
Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA)- 
sponsored narcotics control seminar 
in Washington during the second half 
of January and most of February. 
Spanish staff interpreters Anthony 
Hervas and Francisco Lanza travelled 
to Madrid to assist a similar seminar 
during the latter part of January. 

Theodore Herrera and Stephanie 
Van Reigersberg of the OPR/LS 
staff, provided interpretation at a 
DEA Narcotics seminar in Santo 
Domingo in late January while 
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OPR/LS contract interpreters staffed 
a narcotics course, held under Cus- 
toms auspices, in La Paz during most 
of February. 

Another DEA narcotics seminar in 
Rome in early February was staffed 
by OPR/LS contractors, as was a 
DEA Spanish-language narcotics 
school in Washington, which included 
extensive U.S. travel. OPR/LS staff 
interpreter Neil Seidenman and Con- 
tractor Eskenazi assisted at the DEA 
narcotics school in Recife during the 
first half of February. 

OPR/LS German interpreter Harry 
Obst accompanied Dr. Karl Schlein- 
zer, Chairman of the Austrian Peo- 
ple’s Party, and Dr. Franz Karasek, 
Member of the Austrian Parliament, 
during their CU-sponsored visit to 
i. country, January 27 to February 


The OPR/LS SALT contingent— 
Dimitri Arensburger, Lawrence Bur- 
rell and Bill Krimer—returned to 
Geneva in February for the first ses- 
sion of 1974. 


African Affairs 


On January 14, the African Bureau 
bid farewell to Assistant Secretary and 
Mrs. David. D. Newsom when Mr. 
Newsom was sworn in as Ambassador 
to Indonesia. 

Mr. Newsom addressed the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces, 
January 11, on “Sub-Saharan Africa 
and the United States.” 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary 
William Witman, II, represented the 
Department of State at the 10th an- 
niversary celebration of the Zanzibar 
Revolution. 

John W. Vincent, Country Officer 
for The Gambia, Senegal and Mali, 
spoke on January 21 before the 
American Association of University 
Women in Wilmington, Delaware, on 
African-American Relations. 

Michael G. Wygant, Country Offi- 
cer for Guinea and Dahomey, spoke 
on foreign policy, January 21-25, at 
Savannah State College and Arm- 
strong State College in Savannah, 
Georgia, and Augusta College, Au- 
gusta, Georgia. 

Mel Coykendall (Lt. Col., USMC), 
Assistant Politico-Military Advisor in 
AF, recently traveled in Africa for 
orientation purposes. He visited 
Rabat, Tunis, Addis Ababa, Nairobi, 
Johannesburg, Kinshasa and N’Dja- 
mena. 

Herbert Kaiser, Alternate Director 
for Southern African Affairs, attended 
a seminar on southern Africa at 
MIT, Cambridge, Mass., January 11. 
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Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Three new officials of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency 
were sworn in in December. They are 
J. Owen Zurhellen, Jr., Deputy Direc- 
tor; RAdm. Thom- 
as D. Davies, As- 
sistant Director for 
Nuclear Weapons 
and Advanced 
Technology; and 
Robert H. Miller, 

Assistant Director 
for International 
Relations. 

Peter Swiers, of 
the International 
Relations Bureau, Mr. Zurhellen 
is joining the Policy and Coordination 
Staff in the Department of State. 


RAdm. Davies Mr. Miller 


Lt. Cmdr. Peter T. Tarpgaard has 
been assigned to the Strategic Arms 


Division of the Nuclear Weapons & 
Advanced Technology Bureau. He 
received his Ph.D. from MIT in the 
field of Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering. 


Director General’s Office 


Director General Nathaniel Davis 
spoke to the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations in New York on January 15. 

Acting Director of Personnel 
Archer K. Blood was master of cere- 
monies at the convening ceremony 
for the Senior Officer Selection 
Boards on January 10. He also par- 
ticipated in the swearing-in ceremony 
for the 111th Junior Officer Class on 
January 11 and in the convening 
ceremony for the Junior Officer Se- 
lection Boards on January 15. 

Alan W. Ford has joined the 
Senior Officer Branch of the Foreign 
Service Counseling and Assignments 
Division (CA/FS) as a Counseling 
Officer, replacing William C. Sher- 
man who has become Director, Japan 
(EA/J). Mr. Ford formerly was Di- 
rector, Security Assistance and Sales, 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs. 

John Brims has been reassigned 
from Assistant Chief, Junior Officer 
Branch, CA/FS, to the FSI Eco- 
nomic/Commercial Course. 

Barbara Prather has transferred 
from the European Assignment 
Branch of CA/FS, where she was 


BUKAVU—American Consul David W. Loving, center, was among those who 
greeted the President of Zaire, General Mobuto Sese Seko, during his visit here. 





Senior Technician, to PER/PCE/PE 
as Staff Assistant. 

Two secretaries have joined CA/ 
FS_ recently. They are Renee 
Sweisthal, to the EA Assignments 
Branch from the Embassy at Accra, 
and Caryl Peterson, to the Senior 
Officer Branch, from the Embassy at 
Vienna. 

Barbara Thomson, Counseling 
Officer in the Economic Commercial 
Branch, represented CA/FS at a con- 
ference in Ottawa, January 15 and 
16, of officers engaged in commercial 
work. Twenty officers from posts 
throughout Canada participated in the 
conference, including Ambassador 
Adolph Schmidt and eight Directors 
of Commerce Department Field 
Offices in the United States. 

Thomas J. Ranson, formerly of 
MGT/PS, recently joined the staff of 
PCE/PP as Assistant Division Chief. 

David S. Lusby was assigned to 
PCE/PP, replacing Edward J. 
Perkins, who has been reassigned to 
NEA/EX. 

John D. Sinozich entered on duty 
in PER/PCE/PPM as the Chief of 
the Division, replacing Wayne A. 
Swedenburg who was detailed to the 
Federal Energy Agency along with 
Raymond Ledgerwood and Charles 
T. Skoda. 

John Ferchak, Deputy Chief of the 
External Placement Division, visited 
Harrisburg, Pa., on January 8 and 


New York, January 29-31, to pro- 
mote awareness of the Department’s 
professional placement service and to 
locate suitable job opportunities for 
officers leaving the Department and 
the Foreign Service. 

FSO Larry C. Grahl has been re- 
placed as Registrar and Administra- 
tive Officer of the Board of Examiners 
by FSO Richard N. Dertadian who 
joined BEX in September 1973 as a 
Deputy Examiner. Mr. Grahl is cur- 
rently studying French at FSI in 
preparation for his next assignment 
as Administrative Officer at Cotonou. 

In January, Deputy Examiner 
Richard H. Imus took advantage of 
his presence in California on deferred 
home leave to recruit for the Foreign 
Service among minority students at 
a number of Bay Area universities. 

To assist in the recruitment of sup- 
port staff personnel and as an initial 
training assignment, several Mustangs 
have been detailed to the Employ- 
ment Division. They are Cynthia 5. 
Dearing, Linda E. Wicker, Judy L. 
Knott, Sheryl R. DuBose and Dorothy 
Staples. 

Ann McHugh, Roy Hermesman 
and Robert Fon have been detailed 
to EMP’s recruitment staff. 

Dr. Carl Nydell, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Medical Services (DG/ 
MED), attended a Conference on 
Continuing Medical Education at 
Miami, January 19-27. 
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Dr. Charles Klontz departed 
DG/MED for TDY at Tunisia. 

Dr. Gregg Miklashek departed for 
Bangkok where he will assume his 
duties as psychiatrist at the Bangkok 
Youth Treatment Center. 

DG/MED sponsored a Mental 
Health Interagency Meeting at which 
Dr. Vincent Nowlis, Consultant, Na- 
tional Drug Abuse Training Center, 
spoke on the Research Project in the 
Far East. Edward B. Maguire, Con- 
sultant, Alcohol Abuse Program, 
DG/MED, spoke on “Alcoholism 
and the American Communities 
Abroad—Latin and South America.” 

The following have joined the staff 
of DG/MED: Diane Harrison, Gen- 
eral Services Officer; Cynthia In- 
gram, Communications & Records 
(C&R); Mary Nicholas, Claims; 
Billie Joe Jennings, C&R; Kathleen 
Stojakovich, Clinical Director’s Of- 
fice; and Olympia Gaillot, Domestic 
Director’s Office. The following 
have departed DG/MED: Madeleine 
Burke, resignation; Genie Ross, 
resignation; William Wight, reas- 
signed; Carol Sapperstein, resigna- 
tion; and Marianne Middelburg, 
R.N., assigned to Sanaa. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Robert S. Ingersoll was sworn in 
as Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs on January 8 at a 
ceremony held in the John Quincy 
Adams Room. He is presently on an 
orientation tour of various East Asian 
countries. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Richard 
L. Sneider attended the 18th US.- 
Japan Planning Talks held December 
19-21 in Annapolis. On January 14 
he attended the U.S.-Japan Security 
Subcommittee Meeting held at the 
Department. Mr. Sneider spoke on 
general East Asian matters before the 
Foreign - Executive Seminar on 


Assignment branch of Personnel to 
EA as Director for Japan Affairs re- 
sev d Richard A. Ericson. Mr. 

i was assigned to Seoul as 
Deputy Chief of Mission. Mr. Sher- 
man recently traveled to Japan for 
consultation 


Lloyd M. Rives, Director for Laos 


KUALA LUMPUR—Ambassador and Mrs. Jack W. Lydman wave goodbye to friends 
in the terminal before departing Malaysia. Deputy Chief of Mission and Mrs. 
Irving G. Cheslaw, center, accompanied the Lydmans to the plane-side ramp. 
Prior to their departure the Lydmans were given a farewell reception by the 
Embassy staff and presented with a silver tray. Ambassador Lydman, who served 
as U.S. envoy since 1969, is retiring after 32 years of government service. 


and Cambodia Affairs, returned on 
December 19 from a three-week trip 
to Southeast Asia where he visited 
U.S. Embassies in Vientiane and 
Phnom Penh. 

On December 19, Andrew F. 
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Antippas, Country Officer for Cam- 
bodia, briefed the instructors of 
the International Officer Candidate 
School in Newport, Rhode Island, on 
“Cultural Motivations of the Cam- 
bodians.” 

Betty Kane, Foreign Service Secre- 
tary, has just returned from serving 
at the Embassy in Saigon and has 
been assigned to the Viet-Nam Work- 
ing Group. 

Robert A. Brown, Commercial 
Attaché, Brisbane, visited the Bureau 
for consultation during January. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Willis C, Arm- 


strong, spoke to a meeting of the 
International Management and De- 
velopment Institute in the Depart- 
ment on January 8. The IMDI meet- 
ting brought together high officials 
from the Congress, State, Treasury, 
and Commerce to discuss the eco- 
nomic outlook for 1974. Mr. Arm- 
strong spoke on the impact of the oil 
price increases on the international 
economy. 

Mr. Armstrong attended a confer- 
ence at the Ditchley Foundation at 
Ditchley Park, near Oxford, England, 
January 11-14. The January confer- 
ence was the first of a series which 
will study the directions and limits of 
growth. The conference dealt with 
growth in the industrialized nations 
and sought to 1) identify ways in 
which growth should be altered be- 
cause of environmental and resource 
constraints; 2) evaluate changing 
attitudes toward the costs and bene- 
fits of growth, and 3) analyze mech- 
anisms for formulation of national 
growth policies. Future Ditchley con- 
ferences will discuss growth in spe- 
cific regions and problems in inter- 
national relations resulting from dif- 
ferences in rates and directions of 
growth. 

John C. Renner, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Trade 
Policy, was guest speaker recently at 
a session of the Foreign Affairs Ex- 
ecutive Seminar where he spoke on 
the subject of “U.S. International 
Trade and Monetary Policy.” 

Raymond J. Waldmann, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Transporta- 
tion and Telecommunications, was 
the U.S. Representative to the UN 
Conference of Plenipotentiaries on a 
Code of Conduct for Liner Confer- 
ences which was held in Geneva, No- 
vember 11 to December 15. Ronald 
Webb, Director of the Office of Mari- 
time Affairs, served as Deputy U.S. 
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VIENNA—Prior to his recent trip to Eastern Europe, Secretary of Commerce 
Frederick B. Dent made a two-day stopover here during which he visited the 
East-West Trade Center (EWTC). Pictured on that occasion are, from left to right, 
Economic/Commercial Counselor Henry Bardach, Ambassador John P. Humes, Sec- 
retary Dent, EWTC Director S$. Douglas Martin and Trade Adviser Wilhelm K. Kosek. 


Representative. The Conference was 
attended by representatives of 84 
countries and made considerable 
progress on the work of the Code but 
was unable to complete its work. It 
was agreed that the Conference 
should resume in March 1974, for 
three weeks. 

The Director of the Office of Com- 
mercial Affairs, Nicholas S. Lakas, 
addressed the Banker-Diplomat Sem- 
inar held in the Department on Janu- 
ary 15. His topics included trade 
expansion and the importance of 
commercial work. 

Harry M. Phelan, Jr., Chief, Fibers 
and Textiles Division, and Michael 
B. Smith, Assistant Chief, partici- 
pated in the third session of the 
GATT Textiles Negotiating Group in 
Geneva, December 3-20. The Group, 
comprised of textile importing and 
exporting countries, successfully ne- 
gotiated a multi-fiber textile arrange- 
ment to replace the Long-Term Ar- 
rangement Regarding International 
Trade in Cotton Textiles which ex- 
pired on December 31, 1973. The 
new Arrangement, which the United 
States has accepted, entered into 
force on January 1, 1974, and has a 
term of four years. 

Prior to the Geneva negotiations, 
Mr. Phelan participated in Bilateral 
Textile Discussions in Paris on No- 
vember 26 and in London on Novem- 
ber 29. 

At the request of the Korean Gov- 
ernment, consultations to review 
operations under the bilateral Air 
Transport Agreement were held in 
Washington, December 10-14, 1973. 
William B. Cobb, Jr., Assistant 


Chief, Aviation Negotiations Divi- 
sion, served as Chairman of the U.S. 
Delegation. He was assisted by Ross 
C. Parr of the same Division. Howard 
Newsome, Office of Korean Affairs, 
and Rowan Gaither of the Legal Ad- 
viser’s office also served as members 
of the delegation. 

Aviation negotiations were held 
with Jordan, January 7 and 8, and 
an agreement regularizing charter 
rights was initialed ad referendum. 
David B. Ortman, Assistant Chief, 
Aviation Programs and Policy Divi- 
sion, was chairman of the U.S. Dele- 
gation. Paul Glasoe of the Aviation 
Negotiations Division also served on 
the delegation. Joseph Minetti, Mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
participated in the negotiations along 
with three members of the CAB staff. 

At a ceremony at the German 
Embassy on January 16, Ambassador 
Berndt Von Staden presented to 
Thomas E. Nelson, Director, Office 
of Telecommunications (EB/TD), 
the Philipp Reis Medal for 1973 
which is awarded annually by the 
Federal Minister for Posts and Tele- 
communications to an individual for 
outstanding services in the field 
of international telecommunications. 
Friends and colleagues of Mr. Nelson 
participated at the ceremony. 

Gordon Huffcutt, EB/TD, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
January 7-11 meeting in London of 
the IMCO Panel of Experts on Mari- 
time Telecommunications Satellites. 
On January 14 in Bonn, he headed a 
team representing U.S. broadcasting 
interests in the Federal Republic of 
Germany; the team met with FRG 





PARIS—Minister-Counselor William B. Jones, U.S. Permanent Representative to 
UNESCO, is shown as he recently presented the instrument of ratification of the 
Convention fo Protect the World’s Cultural and Natural Heritage to Jack Fobes, 
Deputy Director General of UNESCO, and Gerard Bolla, Chief of the Department 
of Cultural Heritage, right. The United States is the first nation fo ratify the conven- 
tion which seeks to preserve the great cultural and historical monuments and sites. 


officials to discuss positions in prepa- 
ration for the forthcoming ITU Low 
and Medium Frequency Broadcasting 
Conference at which the FRG must 
represent the U.S. broadcasters in 
Germany. 

The U.S. Delegation to a meeting 
of the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union’s CCITT Study Group 
III, held at Geneva, January 7-11, 
included Arthur L. Freeman of 
EB/TD. Study Group III is con- 
cerned with telecommunications tariff 
questions and particularly the condi- 
tions governing the use of leased con- 
tinental and intercontinental circuits. 

Dexter Anderson reported for duty 
in EB/TD on January 14. He will be 
working on international radio mat- 
ters including preparation and par- 
ticipation in International Telecom- 
munication Union conferences. Other 
Officers entering on duty in EB re- 
cently are Marion Creekmore in the 
Office of Fuels and Energy, Nuel 
Pazdral in the Aviation Negotiations 
Division and Jacques Cook in the 
Aviation Programs and Policy Divi- 
sion. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., went to Germany for bi- 
lateral cultural talks January 10 and 
11. He was accompanied by Richard 
Straus, Director, ce of Western 
European and Canadian Programs 
(CU/WE), and Peter Storing, CU/ 
WE Program Officer. Mr. Storing 
went on to Vienna for consultations 
with that post and the binational 
commission. 


On January 16, Mr. Richardson 
gave the keynote address at the CU 
Workshop of U.S. Government- 
Business Cooperation in Furthering 
International Understanding. The 
workshop, organized by CU’s Office 
of Private Cooperation (CU/PC) 
and the International Management 
and Development Institute, examined 
the complementary interests of Amer- 
ican international business and CU 
and explored the possibilities for pri- 
vate sector support of CU activities. 

The President appointed Leonard 
H. Marks as Chairman and Rita E. 
Hauser as a member of the US. 
Advisory Commission on Interna- 
tional Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs. Leo Cherne was reappointed 
for another three-year term as a mem- 
ber of the Commission. Mr. Marks, a 
Washington attorney, is a former 
Director of USIA. Mrs. Hauser is a 
New York attorney. The Commission 
met in Washington on January 14. 

James R. Wachob, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of African Programs 
(CU/AF), and CU/AF staff mem- 
bers met on January 11 with Dr. 
Margaret Snyder, consultant to the 
Executive Secretary of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa. Their 
discussions dealt with the promotion 
of cooperation between CU and the 
United Nations on educational and 
cultural exchange activities involving 
African women. 

James O. Westmoreland, CU/AF 
division chief, returned in December 
from a four-week visit to posts in 
Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Mozam- 
bique, South Africa and Swaziland. 

On December 17, Richard Arndt, 
Director of the Office of Youth, Stu- 


dent and Special Programs (CU/ 
YSS), and CU/YSS staff members 
attended the meeting of the National 
Liaison Committee on the Admission 
of Foreign Students. The committee 
advises CU on the planning and con- 
duct of the Bureau’s sponsored over- 
seas workshops on higher education 
in the United States. 

Claretta Scott, Senior Program 
Officer in the Office of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Programs (CU/ 
NEA), visited Santa Barbara in De- 
cember to discuss training and struc- 
tural improvements in two student 
projects at the Santa Barbara campus 
of the University of California under 
which students have annually visited 
Pakistan and Nepal during the sum- 
mer recess. 


Michael Metelits and Joseph Saba 
of CU/NEA attended the South At- 
lantic States regional conference of 
the Association of Asian Studies, held 
January 18 and 19, in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Robert L. Richards, CU/WE Pro- 
gram Officer, participated in a panel 
discussion December 29 at a meet- 
ing in St. Louis of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of French. 

Mariada C. Bourgin, Special As- 
sistant for Minority Programs, at- 
tended the opening sessions of the 
Caribbean-American Exchange Semi- 
nar at Bowie State College, January 
26-31. This was the first of a two- 
part program sponsored by the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund with a grant from 
the Department. 

Personnel who were recently as- 
signed to CU include: Maxwell 
Chaplin, from Quito as DCM to 
CU/ARA as Director; Ellis O. Jones, 
on detail from HUD to CU/YSS as 
Chief, Short-Term American Grantee 
Program; Mary Kosheleff, from train- 
ing at FSI to CU/EX/SMS as Sys- 
tems Analysis Officer; Vernell Car- 
sons, from HEW to CU as part-time 
secretary; Lizabeth Mosser, from 
SCA/PPT to CU/ARA as Educa- 


| FSS PROMOTIONS | 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff personnel have been promoted: 
Class 9 to Class 8 


Theresa Caprio, Rome; Maria C. 
Hargrove, ARA; Darleen Merrill, Rio 
de Janeiro; Linda S. Turcotte, 
Kinshasa. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Barbara E. Meyer, Tehran; Dolores 
M. Rossman, Kuala Lumpur. 
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tional and Cultural Exchange Clerk; 
and Arlene Gemmil, from Budget and 
Fiscal Officer at Abidjan to the New 
York Reception Center as Educa- 
tional and Cultural Officer replacing 
William Pollack, who has been re- 
assigned to INR. 

Anna Romanski, Office of Eastern 
European Programs has accepted an 
appointment as a Foreign Service 
Information Officer with USIA. 


European Affairs 


Arthur A. Hartman formerly 
Deputy Chief of Mission, U.S. Mis- 
sion to the European Communities 
(USEC), returned from Brussels on 
January 10 and was sworn in as As- 
sistant Secretary for European Affairs 
on January 14. His predecessor, 
Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., now Ambas- 
sador to the U.S.S.R., departed for 
Moscow on February 17. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Canadian Affairs Rufus Z. Smith 
addressed the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces (ICAF) on Janu- 
ary 2 on the general topic of U.S.- 
Canadian relations. He also partici- 
pated in an ICAF seminar in Spokane, 
Washington, on January 17. 

Harry G. Barnes, Jr., formerly 
Deputy Executive Secretary, Execu- 
tive Secretariat (S/S), was sworn in 
as Ambassador to Romania on Janu- 
ary 4. He planned to depart for his 


new post during the second half of 
February. 

Ambassador Philip K. Crowe, Den- 
mark, was in Washington January 21- 
25. During his stay he had consulta- 
tions in the Department and with Vice 
President Gerald Ford. 

Ambassador John I. Getz, from 
Malta, was in Washington January 2- 
11 for consultations. 

Ambassador Frederick Irving, Ice- 
land, was in the Department for con- 
sultations during the week of January 
14. 

Ambassador V. John Krehbiel, 
Finland, arrived in the Department 
for consultations on January 22 and 
returned to Helsinki on January 25. 

Ambassador Adolph W. Schmidt, 
Canada, was in the Department for 
consultation on December 27 and 28. 

bert W. Sherer, Jr., Ambassador 
to Czechoslovakia, served on the 
Senior Selection Board I (PER/ 
PCE/PE) from January 10 through 
mid-February. 

Malcolm Toon, Ambassador to 
Yugloslavia, is in the Department 
for consultations from January 26 
through February 25, following home 
leave. 

Following the EUR Chiefs of Mis- 
sion Conference in London, Decem- 
ber 11 and 12, Joan M. Clark, EUR 
Executive Director, visited Paris, 
Vienna and Bern for consultations. 

Herbert D. Spivak was in the Office 
of Central European Affairs (EUR/ 


rpovy 


CE) during January for consultations 
prior to his departure for Munich to 
take up his new duties as Consul 
General. 

Frances Usenik, the new Consul 
General in Bremen, also visited EUR/ 
CE for consultations during January. 

William L. Swing of EUR/CE 
spoke on U.S.-European relations to 
the U.S. Army Quartermaster School 
at Fort Lee, Virginia, on January 11. 

Joan Anderson, a secretary in 
EUR/CE, left the Department on 
January 11 for an assignment to Port- 
au-Prince. 

Emerson Brown, Director of the 
Office of Canadian Affairs (EUR/ 
CAN), participated in the Economic- 
Commercial Officers Conference in 
Ottawa, January 14-17. 

Robert B. Houston, Jr., formerly 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Sofia, has 
assumed new duties as Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Eastern European 
Affairs (EUR/EE). 

Richard Christensen arrived on 
duty in EUR/EE January 21 follow- 
ing completion of the Economics 
Course at FSI. 

On January 10 Gigi Blum departed 
from EUR/EE and began French 
language training at FSI February 4. 

Milton Kovner, Deputy Director 
for Economic Affairs, Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs (EUR/SOV), partici- 
pated at the opening of the Soviet 
Youth Exhibit in Houston, Texas, on 


ROME—Principal Officers in posts in Italy held a meeting here on January 10-11 and posed for a group photo with Am- 
bassador John A. Volpe. Shown, left to right, are, standing: Thomas W. Fina, Milan; Robert C. F. Gordon, Florence; Gori P. 
Bruno, Genoa; P. Baxter Lanius, Turin; Daniel L. Horowitz, Naples; Robert Rackmales, Trieste. Seated, left to right, are Mary 
Chiavarini, Palermo; Ambassador Volpe; DCM Robert M. Beaudry; Margaret Hussman, Counselor for Consular Affairs. 
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Peter Lynn has transferred from the 
Bilateral Section of EUR/SOV to the 
Economic Section of the same office, 
replacing Cornelia Bryant, who is now 
enrolled in the Economics Course at 
FSI. 

Following almost one year of 
temporary duty in Viet-Nam, Robert 
J. Carroll has joined the Office of 
Northern European Affairs (EUR/ 
NE) as Assistant Desk Officer for 
UK/Malta/Bermuda. 

John P. Owens, Country Officer for 
Sweden and Finland, EUR/NE, -ad- 
dressed the National War College 
January 18 on U.S. relations with 
Scandinavia. 

David Telleen, formerly in the 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs (IO), has joined the Office of 
NATO and Atlantic Political-Military 
Affairs (EUR/RPM). 

Robert F. Hopper, formerly Staff 
Assistant in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs, has 
been assigned to Rome via Italian 
language training at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute. 


Intelligence and Research 


William G. Hyland was sworn in 
as Director of the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research on January 24. 

Kenneth A. Kerst, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Europe and the Soviet Union (RES), 
chaired a Departmental seminar on 
“Detente and USSR-East European 
Relations,” with Professor William 
Zimmerman, of the University of 
Michigan, presenting the paper. He 
also chaired a meeting on January 11 
of government officials with the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies on the subject of “The 
Role of INR, USIA, SOV, the Intel- 
ligence Community, and Non-USIB 
Agencies in Research on the USSR 
and Eastern Europe.” Other RES 
participants were Igor Belousovitch, 
Herbert Block, Robert Clarke, Paul 
Cook, Paul Costolanski, Irene Jaffe, 
Roland Kuchel, Ivan Matusek, Mar- 
tha Mautner and Ralph Porter. 

John DiSciullo, Deputy Director of 
RES, addressed the DIA School for 
Military Attaches on the “Department 
of State and its Relationship to the 
US. Intelligence Community” on Jan- 
uary 9. He also addressed the For- 
eign Affairs Executive Seminar at FSI 
on “U.S.-NATO Relations” on Jan- 
uary 16. 

Robert E. Day, RES, conducted a 
session on “Poland’s Economy and 
Foreign Trade System” as a special- 


ized vocabulary building exercise for 
a class of Polish language students at 
FSI, January 25. 

John F. L. Ghiardi, Director of the 
Office of Economic Research and 
Analysis (REC), and two of his Di- 
vision Chiefs—David B. Timmins, 
International Monetary and Invest- 
ment Division, and Margaret B. Dray, 
Communist Economic Relations Divi- 
sion—attended the annual convention 
of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, held in New York City, De- 
cember 28-30. 

William C. Hamilton, Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for East Asia and Pacific (REA), 
participated in a colloquium on “Se- 
curity in the Northwest Pacific Area,” 
held on January 14 at the University 
of South Carolina’s Center of Inter- 
national Studies. 

Godfrey H. Summ, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Africa and the American Republics 
(RAA), consulted with embassy offi- 
cials at Santo Domingo, Caracas, 
Brasilia and Sao Paulo, January 18 
to February 9. 

Henry L. Clark, Political Analyst 
in RAA, participated in the “Career 
Exploration Conference” at Dart- 
mouth College, January 10. 

Robert D. Hodgson, Geographer, 
lectured at the Harvard Law School 
and MIT Seminar on Ocean Engi- 
neering, December 12 and 13. He 


KABUL—Frances E. Vall, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Staff secretary in the Embassy, wears 
a local tribal dress and jewelry during 
a recent visit with “a few friends” in 
Afghanistan. 


spoke on the subject of “The Problem 
of Islands in Maritime Delimitations.” 
Mr. Hodgson also spoke before a CIA 
training course on The Law of the 
Sea on the subject of “Geographic 
Aspects of the Law of the Sea.” 

Idris M. Rossell, Deputy Director 
of the Office of External Research 
(XR), Research Services Staff, at- 
tended the Foreign Affairs Executive 
Seminar, January 7-25. 

J. Thomas McAndrew, Chief of the 
Near East Division of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Near East 
and South Asia (RNA), addressed 
student groups from Colgate Univer- 
sity, Whitworth College and Towson 
State College on “The Current Situa- 
tion in the Middle East,” during the 
week of January 14. 

Eric Willenz, Chief of the Interna- 
tional Political Affairs Division of the 
Office of Strategic and General Re- 
search (RSG), lectured on December 
13 to the Western European Seminar 
at the Foreign Service Institute on 
“The Future of the Left in Western 
Europe.” 

Philip Wolfson, Chief of the Po- 
litico-Military Affairs Division of 
RSG, lectured on “Switzerland” to 
the Area Studies Seminar on Europe 
at FSI on December 19. He also lec- 
tured to the European section of the 
Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar, 
January 17, on “The Soviet View of 
MBFR.” 

Evelyn R. Siemens, Personnel Offi- 
cer in the Office of the Executive Di- 
rector (EX), attended the Labor/ 
Management Course conducted by 
the Civil Service Commission, Janu- 
ary 22-24. 

Janet Kiefner, EX, attended the 
Civil Service Commission course en- 
titled “Position Classification and the 
Management Process,” January 21- 
25 


Personnel who recently joined the 
staff of INR include: Peter P. Car- 


RCT; William D. Miller, REC; Paul 
Me Murphy, REC; William M. Pol- 
ag CIS; and Cheryl Ann Smith, 


Inter-American Affairs 


Philip R. Schwab, Assistant Di- 
rector for Development in the Office 
of Brazilian Affairs (ARA/LA/BR), 
attended the Georgia Community 
Meeting on Foreign Policy, sponsored 
by the Georgia Consortium for Inter- 
national Education, as a member of 
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a three-person team visiting Savan- 
nah, Augusta, and Columbus, Geor- 
gia, January 21-25. 

Betsy Carter, AID Officer in North 
Coast Affairs (ARA/LA-NC), re- 
turned after three weeks of useful and 
interesting orientation in Colombia, 

The USAID Mission Director at 
Bogota, William Ellis, and several of 
his colleagues were in the Depart- 
ment during the week of January 6 
for the Development Assistance Pro- 
gram Review on Colombia. 

John Maisto, Country Desk Offi- 
cer for Colombia, took his first orien- 
tation trip to that country from 
January 21 to February 11. 

Ambassador Viron P. Vaky, new 
U.S. envoy to Colombia, will be in 
the Department during the last three 
weeks of February en route from San 
Jose to Bogota. 

Henry P. Johnson of the USAID 
Mission in Panama planned to take 
up his new duties in Washington in 
February as Deputy Director of 
ARA/LA-NC. 

Dorothy Black, who recently com- 
pleted the Economics Course at FSI, 
has joined the Office of Regional 
Economic Policy (ARA/ECP). She 
succeeded Jacques Cook who has 
transferred to the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs. 

Dexter Anderson, formerly of 
ARA/ECP/RIT, also transferred to 
the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs. Susan Fouts succeeded him 
in ARA/ECP. 

Ambassador Francis E. Meloy, 
Jr., arrived at his new post in Guate- 
mala on January 20. 

Lawrence A. Pezzulo, Deputy Di- 
rector for Central America Affairs, 
traveled on consultation through 
Honduras, El Salvador and Guate- 
mala, January 16-31. 

Stuart Lippe, Nicaraguan Desk 
Officer, visited Nicaragua and Belize, 
while Joseph G. Sullivan, Costa Rica 
Desk Officer, visited Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. 

Panama Country Director S. 
Morey Bell visited Panama in con- 
nection with the Canal Treaty Nego- 
tiations. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary David H. Pop- 
per relinquished command in IO on 
January 3 when he was sworn in as 
Ambassador to Chile. Martin F. Herz 
became Acting Assistant Secretary 
pending the arrival of Ambassador 
William B. Buffum. 

Mr. Herz attended the Law of the 
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QUITO—Ambassador Robert C. Brewster, center, introduces Representative Dante 
B. Fascell (D-Fla.), Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Latin 
America, left, to Ecuadorean Foreign Minister Antonio Lucio Paredes during an 
official call. Mr. Fascell visited Ecuador on a fact-finding trip. 


Sea Conference, held in New York 
City in December, as Alternate U:S. 
Representative. Also attending was 
R. Tucker Scully, Office of United 
Nations Political Affairs (IO/UNP), 
who served as an adviser. 

Donald Black, IO/UNP, served as 
an adviser to the U.S. Delegation to 
the 28th session of the UN General 
Assembly on the Outer Space agenda 
item. 

John Sauls, Deputy Director, UN 
Budgetary and Administrative Policy 
Staff (IO/UN/BAPS), returned to 
the Department at the end of Decem- 
ber after serving at the U.S. Mission 
to the UN as Executive Officer for 
the Fifth (Administrative and Budge- 
tary) Committee and Alternate US. 
Representative to that Committee 
=— the 28th UN General Assem- 

ly. 

Kenneth Bailey, IO/UN/BAPS, 
visited USUN at the close of the 28th 
General Assembly to obtain data 
from the UN Secretariat on the U.S. 
assessment for the UN 1974-75 Reg- 
ular Budget for inclusion in the 
President’s budget for FY 1975. 

Edward Noziglia, Agency Director 
for Health and Drug Control (I1O/ 
HDC), spoke to the Alexandria 
branch of the Soroptimists Club on 
November 27. The audience was 


particularly interested in U.S. Gov- 
ernment and United Nations activi- 
ties connected with drug control. 

Lou Cavanaugh, IO/HDC, at- 
tended the debate on narcotics in the 
UN General Assembly’s Third Com- 
mittee in late November. 

Francis J. Seidner, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of International Confer- 
ences IO/OIC), was an Adviser on 
the U.S. Delegation to the Middle 
East Peace Conference in Geneva 
December 21 and 22. Ofelia D. 
Muenzer, Administrative Division, 
IO/OIC, was assigned as secretary. 

Franklin O. McCord, Program Di- 
vision, IO/OIC, was Secretary of the 
US. Delegation to the Inaugural Ses- 
sion of the 3rd UN Law of the Sea 
Conference which convened in New 
York on December 3. 

Thomas P. Doubleday, Jr., Pro- 
gram Division, IO/OIC, was Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Delegation to the 
52nd Meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council at Ministerial Level, which 
met in Brussels, December 10 and 11. 

George R. McCurry, Chief, Budget 
and Statistical Staff, IO/OIC, was in 
Vienna, December 14-16, for a re- 
view of the MBFR budget. 

Recent arrivals in IO included 
Irving Lippe, designated Agency Di- 
rector for UNESCO; Dorothy De- 





Andrea, temporarily assigned to the 
office of the Assistant Secretary; and 
Betty Goldstein, training in IO/EX 
on budget matters under the Depart- 
ment’s Mustang Program. Departures 
included Peggy Adams, to S/S from 
IO/UNP; Ann Lawrence, to L from 
IO/UN/BAPS; Jean DiNicola, who 
will accompany Ambassador Popper 
to Chile; and Timothy Childs, IO/ 
UNP, who has resigned from the 
Foreign Service. 


On January 6 the U.S. Mission 
to the UN held its first NGO Back- 
ground Briefing Conference for 1974. 
The meeting was called to discuss 
plans for International Women’s 
Year 1975. The panel consisted of 
the U.S. Representative on the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, Mrs. 
Patricia Hutar, and the Alternate 
Representatives, Miss Lois Evans, 
USUN; Miss Shirley Hendsch, De- 
partment of State; Dr. Ruth Bacon, 
Director of the U.S. Center for IWY; 
Miss Virginia Allen, State; and Guy 
Wiggins, USUN Adviser, Economic 
and Social Affairs. 


A number of briefings were held at 
the Mission during the past month. 
Ambassador William E. Schaufele, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative on 
the Security Council, briefed a group 
of students from the Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Journal- 
ism. John Howison, Counselor for 
Political Affairs, briefed Stetson Uni- 
versity and the UN in Action Semi- 
nar, which consisted of students from 
36 colleges and universities through- 
out the United States. 

Courtney Sheldon, Senior Adviser 


for Public Affairs, spoke to Chapter 
Presidents for the Women’s Auxilliary 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
U.S.A. He also briefed students from 
Baker University and MacAlister 
College. 

Robert Thomas, Deputy Director 
of Public Affairs, gave a briefing to 
the Political Science Department of 
Hofstra University. 

Cameron Hume, Adviser, Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, briefed a 
group of students from dePaul Uni- 
versity. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


John Granger, Deputy Director of 
the Bureau of International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs, attended 
the OECD Committee on Science 
and Technological Policy Meeting in 
Paris, January 12-17. 

Christian Herter, Jr., Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary and Director, 
Office of Environmental Affairs, at- 
tended the OECD Environment Com- 
mittee Meeting in Paris, January 
20-23. 

Leo Packer, Director, Office of 
Space-Atmospheric Affairs, spoke at 
the Mining Symposium in Duluth, 
Minnesota, January 16, on the topic, 
“Technological Transfer.” 

Von Eshleman, Deputy Director, 
Office of Space-Atmospheric Affairs, 
attended the Meeting of the Mariner- 
Jupiter-Saturn Radio Team in Stan- 
ford, California, January 2-5. 

Ambassador William C. Trueheart, 
Special Advisor for Environmental 


BEIRUT—Ambassador William B. Buffum makes his farewell remarks to the Embassy 
staff on January 16 prior to his departure to assume his new duties as Assistant 
Secretary for International Organizdtion Affairs. At a reception in his honor 
hosted by the Embassy staff the Ambassador was presented with his Ambassadorial 
flag by a Marine Security Honor Guard. 


Affairs, participated in the Law-of- 
the-Sea discussions in Ottawa, Janu- 
ary 27-30, 

John Birch, Consultant, SCI, 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
Second Meeting of the Senior Ad- 
visers to ECE Governments on Sci- 
ence and Technology, held in Geneva, 
December 10-14. 

Justin Bloom, Office of Atomic 
Energy Affairs, participated in the 
Meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers held in Chicago, 
January 10 and 11. 

Michael Congdon, Office of Atomic 
Energy Affairs, attended a Seminar 
on Research and Development and 
Energy in OECD Countries in Bos- 
ton, January 3 and 4, sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Center for International 
Studies. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Carlyle E. Maw, Legal Adviser, 
accompanied Secretary Kissinger on 
his trip to the Middle East on Janu- 
ary 10. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Ocean Affairs 
(L/OA), served as U.S. Observer at 
the Asian-African Legal Consultative 
Committee Meeting in Tokyo, Janu- 
ary 7-14. 

Robert E. Dalton, Attorney-Ad- 
viser, L, was Alternate U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Second Session of the 
UNCITRAL Working Group on 
International Negotiable Instruments, 
held in New York, January 7-18. 

H. Rowan Gaither, Economic and 
Business Affairs (L/EB), served as 
an adviser to the U.S. Delegation to 
the 4th Session of the IMCO Panel of 
Experts on Maritime Satellites in 
London, January 7-11. Mr. Gaither 
was the U.S. spokesman on the work- 
ing group assigned to revise a draft 
agreement on an organization for 
international maritime satellites. 

Andre M. Surena, United Nations 
Affairs (L/UNA), was an adviser to 
the U.S. Delegation to the 25th Ses- 
sion of the ECOSOC Commission on 
the Status of Women, held in New 
York, January 14-21. 

J. Dapray Muir, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, L/EB, resigned from the 
Department on January 5 to enter the 
private practice of law with the firm 
of Berliner, Ward and Maloney in 
Washington, D.C. 

Virginia W. Mills, Treaty Affairs 
(L/T), was honored at an office re- 
ception on January 18 upon her re- 
tirement following 39 years of U.S. 
Government service. She was pre- 
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sented with a testimonial signed by 
her friends and colleagues and re- 
ceived a silver coffee and tea service. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary Alfred 
L. Atherton, Jr., accompanied Secre- 
tary Kissinger on his trip to Egypt, 
=" Jordan and Syria, January 10- 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Rodger 
P. Davies addressed the Foreign Af- 
fairs Executive Seminar January 17, 
on the “Current Situation in the 
Middle East.” 

Wilbur I. Wright, NEA Public Af- 
fairs, travelled to Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Ohio on a campus speaking 
- from November 29 to December 

Thomas D. Boyatt, Director for 
Cyprus Affairs, addressed the 1974 
opening session of the Mediterranean 
Study Seminar at American Univer- 
sity, January 15, on “Cyprus: A Case 
Study of Ethnic Conflict.” 

Sidney Sober, formerly Chargé 


d’ Affaires, a.i., at Islamabad, assumed 
his new duties as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary on January 2. 

Ronald D. Lorton reported for duty 


in Bhutan, India, Nepal, Maldives, Sri 
Lanka Affairs on January 16. Mr. 
Lorton will be Nepal Desk Officer 
replacing Michael R. Arietti, who has 
started Persian language training at 
FSI in preparation for his assignment 
to Khorramshahr. 

Edward H. Springer, Economic 
Officer for Pakistan (NEA/PAB), 
departed the Bureau in December for 
his new assignment at Tripoli. 

M. Gordon Jones, who had been 
attending the Economics Course at 
FSI, assumed new duties as Economic 
Officer in NEA/PAB. 

Nicholas M. Murphy, Turkish Af- 
fairs (NEA/TUR), departed on 
January 15 for his new assignment as 
Political-Military Officer at Jidda. 
Mr. Murphy has been replaced in 
TUR by Harmon E. Kirby, who was 
reassigned from the Office of Micro- 
nesian Status Negotiations at the De- 
partment of Interior. 

Samuel W. Lewis, Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Kabul, was in the Depart- 
ment for consultations January 9-16. 

Daniel O. Newberry, Chargé d’Af- 
faires, a.i., at Dacca, consulted in the 
Bureau January 14-22. 

Andrew I. Killgore, from Tehran, 
was here on consultation prior to as- 
suming his new responsibilities as 
Chargé d’ Affaires, a.i., at Manama. 
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ATHENS—Robert M. Brandin, Minister, 
center, is shown with Francis J. Hazard, 
General Services Officer, and Gertrude 
W. Williamson, Consular Officer, on the 
occasion of their retirement after 30 
and 9 years of service, respectively. 


The following personnel also con- 
sulted in the Bureau recently: Richard 
Woodward and Harry E. Christie, 
from Beirut; Richard F. McCloughan, 
Dacca to Rome; Nancy V. Barber, to 
Damascus; Dalton C. Bohnuet, to 
Islamabad; Denise M. Rajotte, to 
Jidda; Charles L. McKinnon, Port-au- 
Prince to Kuwait; David C. Pugh, San 
Salvador to Sanaa; and Janice Friesen, 
from Tel Aviv. 


Politico-Military Affairs 

Director Seymour Weiss and Dep- 
uty Director Leon Sloss attended a 
joint meeting of the Face to Face 
Study Group and the Arms Control 
Association on the topic, “Conflict- 


ing Nuclear Strategies: Madness or 
Flexibility” on January 10. 

Mr. Weiss also attended a lunch- 
eon on January 11 in honor of a 
visiting group of Japanese parliamen- 
tarians at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies. 

Mr. Sloss addressed the Foreign 
Affairs Executive Seminar on Janu- 
ary 11 on the subject of politico-mil- 
itary affairs; he also spoke at the 
National War College on January 9. 

Jonathan F. Ladd, PM Special As- 
sistant for Congressional Affairs, ad- 
dressed the Chilean Command and 
Staff College group on January 9; in 
addition, he spoke to two visiting 
groups of students from St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Colgate. 

Leslie Brown, Director, Interna- 
tional Security Policy and Planning 
(PM/ISP), attended the U.S.-Japan- 
ese Security Subcommittee Meeting 
in the Department on January 15. 
Mr. Brown, on January 21, addressed 
the National War College on Euro- 
pean Southern Flank issues. 

Norman Terrell left PM/ISP to 
join the staff of Counselor Sonnen- 
feldt. 

William H. Lewis assumed the 
duties of Director of the Office of 
Security Assistance and Sales (PM/ 
SAS). 

Herbert G. Hagerty, of the Office 
of International Security Operations 
(PM/ISO), participated in CIN- 
CLANT/SACLANT POLAD staff 
consultations in Norfolk, Va., Janu- 
ary 30 and 31. 


SIGNING CEREMONY—Ambossador Karoly Szabo of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public visited the Department December 14 to sign the Marine Pollution Conven- 
tion. Shown, left to right, are Ambassador Szabo; Charles |. Bevans, Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, L/T; William Shepard, Country Officer for Hun- 
gary, Office of Eastern European Affairs, EUR/EE; Virginia Duke, L/T; and Bela 


Juszel, Attaché, Hungarian Embassy. 
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Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Carol C. Laise 


spoke on Nepal to the Republican 
Women of the District of Columbia, 
January 7. On January 16 she spoke 
to the Association of American For- 
eign Service Women about her re- 
sponsibilities as Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs. 

Dr. William Franklin, of the His- 
torical Office, presented a paper on 
the Cairo Conference of 1943 at the 
annual convention of the American 
Historical Association at San Fran- 
cisco. The meeting was also attended 
by Mary P. Chapman and Lisle Rose, 
of the Historical Office. 

Stephen Kaye, a Colgate Univer- 
sity senior from Manhasset, Long 
Island, is engaged in a 10-week 
“work-study” program of American 
public opinion on U.S. foreign policy, 
in the Office of Policy and Plans. 

The following new employees 
recently reported for duty in the bu- 
reau: Loretta Dickson, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary; Arlene James, 
Office of Public Services; and Michael 
Stoil, Office of Media Services. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Administrator Barbara M. Watson 
travelled to Kingston, Jamaica, to 
participate in the opening of the new 
visa building on January 18. 

Miss Watson appeared as a guest 
on the Deena Clark TV Program, 
“A Moment With,” to discuss the 
functions and responsibilities of the 
Bureau, on January 20. 

Gerald M. Brown, newly appointed 
Deputy Chief, Regulations and Legis- 
lation Division of the Visa Office 
(VO), attended the visa segment of 
the Consular Course at FSI. 

VO has lost the services of Virginia 
S. Carson, who is attending the FSI 
Consular Course prior to her new 
assignment in New Delhi, and 
Annette C. Brown, who recently 
joined the Air Force. VO welcomes 
to its staff Wanda D. Muse and 
Amparo P. Boggs, new employees in 
the Department. 

The Office of Special Consular 
Services (SCS) welcomes to its staff 
Larry E. Lane as Chief of the Prop- 
erty Claims, Estates and Legal Docu- 
ments Division. 

Roy F. Shockley, SCS, is attending 
a course in Basic Office Skills and 
Techniques at FSI. 

The following Foreign Service 
officers consulted with SCA prior to 


KABUL—On the day of her arrival here Mrs. Patricia Eliot, wife of Ambassador 
Theodore L. Eliot, Jr., attended the Diplomatic Wives’ Bazaar, an annual charity 
event in Afghanistan. With her are Mrs. Lilian Merzel, left, and Mrs. Freida 


Thomas, right, co-chairmen of the American Booth which raised more than $2,500 
for Afghan charities. 


GUAYAQUIL—Visa Clerk Dolores Armijos explains the forms used in checking 
documents of immigrant visa applicants to Barbara M. Watson, Administrator of 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, center, during her Christmas season 
visit to Guayaquil. With Miss Watson are Visa Clerk Cecilia Jimenez and Raymond 
Bailey, Chief of the Consular Section. 


departing or returning to post: James Sega, from Palermo; 
W. Carter, Rangoon to Durban; Gary _Boerigter, 
Christian, to Naples; Anthony E. 


David L. 
from Montreal; and 
Michael T. Barry, from Managua. 
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BRUSSELS—At a ceremony held recently, Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé, far 
right, presented Length of Service Awards to, from left to right, Yvette Pauwels, 
10 years; George Anderson, 20 years; Edwin D. Crowley, 30 years; Frans Hol- 
brecht, 25 years; Honorine Bradley, 25 years; and Robert Latour, 25 years. 


VIENTIANE—Ambassador Charles S. 
Whitehouse, right, presents USAID's 

Superior Honor Award to Deputy Chief MONROVIA—Ambassador Melvin L. Manfull, right, recently presented a 25-year 
of Mission John Gunther Dean, cited for Length of Service Award to Philip M. Smith, Administrative Officer, left, and 
his previous service in Viet-Nam. a 10-year Service Award to Carroll J. Spear, Telecommunications Assistant. 


VIENNA—Ambassador John P. Humes, center, is shown with the recipients of various awards which he presented af a recent 
ceremony. Among the awards were an Honor Award, a Medical Retirement Certificate, ten 20-year Length of Service Certifi- 
cates, six 20-year Length of Service Certificates, and a 10-year Length of Service Certificate. 
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NAIROBI—Recipients of awards at a recent ceremony in the Chargé d’Affaires’ office pose for a group photo. Shown, left to 
right, are Elly Ouma Ogweno, 10-year Length of Service award; Njathi Njuguna, 10; Kamau Wainaina, 10; Muthenge 
Mukithi, 10; Cary T. Walcott, promotion to Sergeant; Fredrick Okello, 10; Chargé d’Affaires Ralph E. Lindstrom; Tara Pado 
Bose, Meritorious Honor Award; Japheth Godia, 10; Fredrick Mbugua, 10; and Ibrahim Tetebi, 10. 


WASHINGTON — Ambassador-desig- 

nate to Chile David M. Popper, right, 
then Assistant Secretary for International _ROME—Ambassador John A. Volpe recently presented Meritorious Service Increases 
Organization Affairs, presents the De- to members of the Embassy's Telegraph Unit at an awards ceremony. Shown, left 
partment’s Superior Honor Award to to right, are Henry F. Reavey, Harvey S. Bostock, John A. Fuerlinger, Chief of the 
John E. Upston, Executive Director, U.S. Telegraph Unit; Ambassador Volpe; Herbert L. Chaleff, Christopher V. Sinnott and 
National Commission for UNESCO. Thomas M. Casey. 


SEOQUL—Ambassador Philip C. Habib, fourth from right in the second row, recently presented Length of Service awards to, 
from left to right, first row: Her Man-hi, 20 years; Ko In-Hwan, 20; Yoo Man-Chong, 20; Chun Oong-Ho, 20; Kim Il Lan, 10; 
Joseph E. Olenik, 25; Kim Jang-Chool, 10; second row, left to right, Chang Sang-Yong, 10; Park Hae-Kyung, 10; Lee Yong- 
Kon, 20; Ro Choong-Nae, 20; Lee Hong Shik, 25; Kwak So-Jin, 25; Han Dong-Soo, 20; Lee Duk-Soo, 10; and third row, from 
left to right, Ko Byung-Dok, 10; Yang Seung-Ryong, 20; Robert E. Kays, 25; C. Philip Liechty, 10; and Stanton Jue, 20. The 
awards ceremony was held at the Embassy here. 
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MONROVIA—Ambassador Melvin L. Manftull, sixth from left, presented Length of Service Awards to, left to right, John W. 
Bligh, Jr., 10 years; Randall A. Nicholas, 10; Julia R. Reese, 20; Bailey P. Boogaerts, 10; Martin J. Liddy, 10; James S. Black, 
10; Donald E. Brayton, 20; Saturday, 20; James W. Stanton, 10; David G. Gotomo, USIS, 10; Harold D. Fowler, 20; and 


Alexander Fairley, 10, at a recent ceremony in the Embassy. 


WASHINGTON—Ambassador to Chile David H. Popper, 
right, then Assistant Secretary for International Organization 
Affairs, presents a Meritorious Honor Award to Gilbert L. 
Shirk, Chief of the Administrative Division, Office of Inter- 
national Conferences, who retired after more than 30 years 
of government service. 


WASHINGTON—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security (SY) 
G. Marvin Gentile, left, presents Length of Service Awards 
to SY staff members Dorothy C. Anderson, who was cited 
for 30 years’ service, and John S. Bacom, 25 years. 
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BUENOS AIRES—During a ceremony held recently, Minister 
Max V. Krebs, left, then Chargé d’Affaires, presented a 35- 
year Length of Service Award to General Services Officer 
Jack H. Hansel. Mrs. Hansel is also shown. 


WASHINGTON—Jack B. Kubisch, right, Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs (ARA), presents the Department's 
Superior Honor Award to J. T. (Tom) Rogers upon his retire- 
ment from the Foreign Service. Mr. Rogers served most re- 
cently as Director of the Office of Regional Economic Policy 
in the ARA Bureau. 
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ROME—At a recent ceremony, Ambassador John A. Volpe presented Length of Service Awards to many Embassy staff mem- 
bers. The Ambassador, seated fourth from right, is shown with Italian employees who received 25-year certificates. 


KINSHASA—Richard W. Berg, with. striped tie, Director of the Consolidated Administrative Management Organization 
(CAMO), presents cash awards and letters of commendation to 30 CAMO General Services personnel who recently organ- 
ized, on their own, an emergency bucket-brigade to extinguish a large brush fire that threatened a warehouse complex. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Allen, Harry Michael, A/SY/| 
Bielinski, Stanley, Jr., A/SY/! 
Burchyns, Stephen Paul, A/SY/! 
Campbell, Richard P., Jr., S 
Davidson, Michael R., M/FSI/LT 
Davis, Robert Lee, A/SY/ 
Golacinski, Alan B., A/SY/! 
Hill, Robert Charles, Buenos Aires 
Hunter, Frederick Norman, A/SY/| 
Koritko, Andrew William, A/SY/! 
La Franchi, Daniel Michael, A/SY/! 
Lombardi, Gene Robert, A/SY/! 
Manuel, John D., A/OC/T 
Marsden, Willard Ernest, Jr., A/SY/! 
McFarland, Barry Gene, A/SY/| 
Noyes, Atherton, Ill, M/FSI/LT 
O’Hare, Dennis Jerome, A/SY/! 
Pruchnicki, Renita M., T 
Schaumburg, Bernd W., A/SY/! 
Scott, Stuart N., Lisbon 
Stevens, Bradley Gene, A/SY/! 
U , Brad Lee, A/SY/! 
Igesang, Sandra L., EB/OCA/REP 
White, Franchot E., A/SY/T 


TRANSFERS 


Adkins, James L., Santo Domingo to ARA 

Aitken, David K., Jr., Manila to A/OC 

Anderson, Joan N., EUR to Port-au-Prince 

Arakelian, Mary, Brasilia to USUN 

Askins, William, Managua to ARA 

Basile, Joseph, Stockholm to EUR 

Batch, James E., Athens to NEA 

Berges, Beverly Jean, Brussels to Caracas 

Billson, Patricia A., Thessaloniki to 
Athens 

Boeker, Paul H., Bonn to S/PC 

ay nd David L., Port-au-Prince to 


ontreal 
Bohnet, Constance M., Bonn to Islamabad 
Boudreaux, Lydia C., Manila to Vienna 
Bowen, Barbara J., Seoul to Stockholm 
Bramble, Joanne K., Dublin to EUR/EE 
Brennan, Kevin C., London to Beirut 
Brickhill, Arthur J., Jakarta to The Hague 
Bri ~ obert L., Lourenco Marques to 
ehran 
Brown, Clarence H., Kuala Lumpur to EA 
Brown, G. Gardiner, London to M/FS!|/AOT 
= Peter Paul, Brasilia to INR/REC/ 


Cavazos, Catherine G., Rabat to A/OC/T 
Chaplin, Maxwell, Quito to CU/ARA 
Chudyk, Ellen E., Kampala to AF 

Ciazza, Adrian B., NEA to Tehran 

Clee, George b., ir., Moscow to Lourenco 


Marques 
Combs, Donald W., Quito to A/OC 
Cullen, Joan C., Singapore City to Tel 


Aviv 
Davis, Gwendolyn, Caracas to USUN 
Dawson, Louetta, Vientiane to EA 
a le, James T., Bamako to A/OC 
Deford, T. McAdams, Jidda to NEA/ARP 
Degrands, Dominic J., Rome to A/OC 
Devier, Carl W., Rabat to A/OC 
Dickey, V. Raymond, M/FSI/AOT to 
Rangoon 
Ditanna, Pasquale L., Santiago to Geneva 
Doherty, Margaret P., NEA to Brussels 
Dome, Valeta R., Tripoli to AF 
Dunnigan, Cornelius, Guayaquil to 


Amman 
Dziewit, Maria, Phnom Penh to EUR/SOV 
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Elliott, Carlyn J., Brussels to Brasilia 

Ericson, Richard A., Jr., EA to Seoul 

Falkner, William Robert, Kingston to 
M/FS1/AOT 

Felder, Robert C., Buenos Aires to 
ARA/APU 


Folan, Patrick M., Brasilia to S/S-O 
Forgione, Francis A., PER/MGT to 
aounde 
Francis, Marvin H., ARA to Santiago 
French, Nancy J., Islamabad to N 
— — A., Jr., Caracas to New 
i 


Fulton, Margaret H., Caracas to Ottawa 
Glenn, James Hogan, Mexico City, D.F., 
INR/MA-CAR 
Graves, Donald E., INR to Moscow 
Greco, Charles Saverio, AF to Stockholm 
Grobel, Olaf, Brussels to Vienna 
Guadagno, Michael J., Budapest to A/OC 
Guiler, Debbie R., Caracas to Bridgetown 
Hall, Nancy J., CA/FS/POL to Islamabad 
Hall, Peggy A., Frankfurt to Mexico, D.F. 
Hall, Pierson M., PM to Naples 
Harris, Lilburn L., A/OC to Rio de Janeiro 
Hassler, Herman J., Jr., Monrovia to A/OC 
Heck t Donald D., AF to Maseru 
Heck, Ernestine S., USIA to NEA 
Hilker, Henry E., Manila to Rio de Janeiro 
Horany, Katrina N., New Delhi to NEA 
Hughes, Paul R., EUR to Helsinki 
Huskey, Barbara J., Mogadiscio to AF 
Isham, Heyward, M to Port-au-Prince 
Ivanich, Donald J., Pretoria to Moscow 
Jacks, David T., Accra to Lusaka 
Janus, E. Eileen, Paris to Port-au-Prince 
Johnson, Guy C., BF/FMS to Paris 
— Sandra Lee, Panama City to 


neva 
Keeley, Robert V., Kampala to AF/E 
Keil, Janine S., Rabat to Cairo 
Keller, Peter R., M/FSI/AOT to Santiago 
Kemp, Katherine Lee, Yaounde to AF 
Kilgas, Bertha M., Beirut to Khartoum 
Kil , Andrew i., Tehran to Manama 
Klein, Jacques Paul, Bremen to M/FSI/LT 
Krause, Mildred, Bombay to Bonn 
Lande, Stephen L., 10 to Geneva 
Laubsch, Egon P., Bangkok to Frankfurt 
Lawrence, William G., Kingston to A/OC 
Lee, Gary E., NEA to Muscat 
Liimatainen, Robert C., Belgrade to 
SCI/SA 
Lipscomb, Suzanne, Lima to ARA 
Lorton, Ronald Dean, Kathmandu to 
NEA/INS 
Maley, Donna E., Seoul to Mexico, D.F. 
Mangan, David, Jr., Lyon to M/FSI/LT 
McKinnon, Charles L., Port-au-Prince to 


Kuwait 
McCutcheon, William L., Ouagadougou to 
INR/CI/TC 
Meloy, Francis E., Jr., ARA to Guatemala 
Micucci, Angela Marie, Rome to Asuncion 
Moller, John D., M/FSI/LT to Monterrey 
Monioudis, John, Belgrade to Rome 
Moore, Charles G., Saigon to Tegucigalpa 
Moot, Edwin H., Jr., NEA to Mexico, D.F. 
Morales, Maria E., 10 to Geneva 
Murphy, Nicholas M., NEA to Jidda 
ar Paul T., Cotonou to INR/REC/ 


Nagy, Ernest A., DG/EM to Rome 
Nevera, Ivonna, Santiago to Pretoria 
Newhberg,, Steven M., Paris to EUR 


sevice 


Nolton, John S., Jr., EA to Saigon 
Overdorf, Roland J., Prague to Monrovia 
Palazzolo, Vita A., San Jose to Bogota 
Parrott, F. Coleman, San Salvador to 
ARA/ MGT 
Petersen, Ramona, Mogadiscio to 
Reykjavik 
Pierce, Clarence E., Jr., Milan to Cairo 
Popper, David H., 10 to Santiago 
Prohme, Rupert, Paris to Geneva 
Raspolic, Elizabeth, JOC/FSI to Lyon 
Ray, John E., Jr., M/FSI/WC to Geneva 
Reeds, Randolph, M/FS!/AOT to Lourenco 


Marques 
Robertson, William V., Abidjan to 
M/FS1/AOT 
Sagers, Sidney M., Rio de Janeiro to ARA 
Sanders, Dale E., La Paz to Tegucigalpa 
Schaub, Charles E., A/OC to Amman 
Schenck, Audrey A., Athens to Brasilia 
Schenk, Mary L., Reykjavik to Lima 
Scotes, Thomas J., Tunis to Beirut 
Shewairy, Nadine E., Athens to Marseille 
Smott, Elizabeth A., Islamabad to Rome 
Smythe, Daniel S., New Delhi to A/OC 
Sobien, William A., Bonn to A/OC/T 
Sonnenfeldt, Helmut, NSC to C 
Springer, Edward H., NEA to Tripoli 
Spurrier, Helen D., Tokyo to A/OC/T 
Stauffer, Dale A., Kathmandu to A/OC 
Stoehr, Sandra A., D/ MBFR to Vienna 
Stoessel, Walter J., Jr., EUR to Moscow 
— , Carol M., Frankfurt to USUN 
Suddarth, Roscoe S.,PM to Amman _ 
Svat, Gerald J., Santiago to Buenos Aires 
Sweisthal, Renee M., Accra to CA/FS/EA 
Thomas, Agnes M., Seoul to Frankfurt 
Trainer, Thomas A., Tunis to A/OC/T 
Travis, Michelina A., Islamabad to NEA 
Turner, John L., A/OC to Bonn 
Udall, Elma, Budapest to EUR 
Urquhart, Edward, Madrid to Rabat 
Vieira, John A., Lagos to Jidda 
Walck, John A., Frankfurt to A/OC/P 
Walsh, John Patrick, DG/PER to 
PM/DOD/FA $ 
Warvariv, Constantine, M/FSI/LT to Paris 
Weber, Ronald L., Geneva to Dhahran 
Wilkes, William N., Jr., ARA to Mogadiscio 
Wilson, Grace E., Brussels to EU 
Wisner, Arnold K., M/DG/MED to Geneva 
Worthen, Diana L., Vienna to EUR 
Zorn, Richard H., Il, M/FSI/LT to 
Mexico, D.F. 
Zwaduk, Linda J., La Paz to Moscow 


RETIREMENTS 
Carson, Charles C., Naples 
Garwood, Edgar F., Jr., |0/OIC/CAS 
McCaffree, Mary Jane, S/CPR 
McCombs, Solomon, A/OPR/VS 
Urbonas, Frank, Tijuana 


RESIGNATIONS 


Burke, Madeleine J., DG/MED/CD 
Childs, Timothy W., 10/UNP/SPA 
Kang, a T., Paris 

Kunzig, Louis A., Ill, LWOP 
Kuzmich, Paula, PA/PS/SCM 

Lissy, David H., S 

Madore, Raymond K., Bangkok 
Martin, Edwin W., Rangoon 
Richards, Rosa Lee Unger, LWOP 
Robb, James L., Dept. of Commerce 
Termini, John E., M.D., DG/MED/CD 





PERSONNEL / Givi Service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-16 
Hirschfeld, Thomas J., ACDA. 
GS-15 


Burke, Gene, SCA/PPT; Nordquist, 
Myron H., as Reynolds, Warren H., 
INR/XR/RCM 


GS-14 
Eaton, Lynwood L., S/S-EX; Frisa, Ed- 
ward E., INR/RCI/RC. | 


Clark, Robert D., AISY/I; McNeil, Wil- 
lie L., SCA/PP 7. 


GS-12 
Williams, Katherine B., SCA/PPT. 
GS-11 


Cummings, Helen M., SCA/PPT; 
Walker, Kathleen K., SCA/PPT; Williams, 
Jessie M., FADR c/DR: 


S- 

Casteele, Roger L., A/OC/T; Dacus, 
Jacqueline S., ACDA; Doyle, Margaret E., 
SCA/PPT; Vasquez, Johanna P., SCA/ 
PPT; Whitlow, “as R., Jr., SCA/PPT. 


S- 

Cornnor, Sharon V., 1!0/CMD/POE; 
Fitch, Dolores Marie, NEA/IAI; Johnson, 
Ralph E , SCA/PPT; Lewis, Marion M., 
SCI/SAM; Lipiec, Sharon Ann, EUR/SOV; 
Page, Clarence fe EUR/EX; Pasek, 
Michael S., FADRC/DA; Patch, Lonnie. J., 
EUR; Quinn, Edward M., Jr., FADRC/PBR; 
Rohrbaugh, Kathy T., PA; Salkin, Martin 
J., SCA/PPT; —, Joan L., PM. 


Henderson, Lee, ARA/CAR; Roe, Kath- 
leen J., SCA/PPT; Scott, Nellie M., INR/ 
RSG/IPA. 


GS-5 
Cubbins, Phyllis E., SCA/PPT; Fischer, 
Peggy C., SCA/PPT; Hughes, Teresa 
Anne, AF/EX; Mcintosh, Linda, PA/PS/ 
SCM; Silk, Mae, a. 


Johnson, Karla J., A/SY/I; 
Christine C., soe 


S- 

Brookins, Mary E., SCA/PPT; Johnson, 
Barbara A., A/OC/P; McCaskill, Gwen- 
dolyn A., SCA/PPT; Solomon, Laverne, 
PER/PCE/EP. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Ashland, Margery J., PER/MGT/EX 
Brashears, Dicksie 6., SCA/PPT/AP/P 
Coble, Linda J., A&CP 

Cooke, Linda hl A&CP 
Crutchfield, Sandra J., SCA/PPT 
Davis, Gregory K. 0., A&CP 

Day, Stacey Catherine, SCI/SA 
Donaldson, William H., T 

Espy, Margaret $., SCA/ PPT 
Finger, Susan, ACDA 

Fischel, Stephen K., SCA/PPT 
Flower, Sherry A., L/OA 

Gottke, Robert Charles, ARA/ MGT 
Harrison, ee — 


— = tae 
vonne Sy — 
olland, "Jane G., A/OP 
Holten, ‘Claire Marie, NEAI Ex 
Johnson, Virginia L., BF/FS/VES 
Koenig, Gretchen L., NEA/EX 
Lee, Sharon L., A&CP 


Wilson, 


Lester, Joyce A., SCA/PPT/AB 

Lestina, Nancy J., A&CP 

Lynch, Janet E., A&CP 

Lynch, Thomas Austin, NEA/EX 
arkovitz, Sandra Faye, NEA/EX 

Maw, Carlyle as te 

McKoy, Iris M., 'SCA/ PPT/AB 

Mullen, Kathleen J., AF/EX 

Muros, Lynn, NEA/ EX 

Ratner, Jacqueline, USUN 

Robinson, Marilyn M., A&CP 

Salustro, Anita M., BF/FS/PRAS 

Shafferman, Howard H., A/OPR/LS 

Shewbridge, Barbara Ruth, CU/EX 

Smith, Lawrence C., ARA/MGT 

Stogdale, Debra Lynn, L 

Stoil, Michael Jon, PA/MS 

Symmes, Rebecca, A/OPR/GS 

Tanes, Mary M., SCI/AE 

Thorne, Patricia M., FADRC/DA 

Turner, Shelly M., A&CP 

White, Linda L., FADRC/PBR 

Witeck, Robert V., ARA/MGT 

Worthen, Penny Marie, ACDA 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Clark, Kathryn Anne, A&CP to PER/CA/CS 

Dove, Vivian H., EB to S/S-I 

Ettleman, Vicki Lynn, A&CP to H 

Ferrer, Edith, M to S 

Goodnight, Maryjo, S/S-EX to S/PRS 

Green, Rose ioe’ CA/FS/EA to 
PER/REM 

Henley, ew M., A/SY to A/SY/EX 

Nicho as, Ma c., A&CP to DG/MED/EX 

Strawberry, Wilma H., C to S/PC 


RETIREMENTS 


Amorosa, Anne C., SCA/PPT 
Arrendell, Joseph, BF/FS 

Bass, Frank E., SCA/PPT 
Campbell, Wendell W., M/FSI 
Corcoran, James E., BF/BP 
Cunningham, Isabel M., FADRC/PBR 
Feeney, James P., FADRC/DA 
Fleck, Lillian G., LWOP 

Guidroz, Viola C., SCA/PPT 
Haynes, Lucille F., BF/BP 
Lineberry, Gipsy W., A/SY/I 
Mahardy, John T., SCA/PPT 
McFarland, Esther P., ACDA 
Pulaski, John J., A/OPR/ST 
Schaub. Stanley H., A/FBO 
Serrin, Mary Louise, SCA/VO 
Shirk, Gilbert L., 10/O1C/CAS 
Skean, Harold L., Jr., FADRC/DA 
Snyder, Edna W., CU/YSS 

White, Lois J., SCA/PPT 


RESIGNATIONS 


Brown, Mary J., LWOP 

Brown, Phyllis, SCA/VO 
Cassell, Faye C., EA/VN 

Fox, Susan C., USUN 
Gwiazdowski, Mary Ann T., PER/MGT/EX 
Harper, Janice A., SCA/PPT 
Helm, Dancil L., PER/MGT/PS 
Reinmiller, Ruth E., SCA/PPT 
Sims, Lucy R., SCA/PPT 
Sivard, Ruth L., ACDA 
Snyder, Linda Lou, LWOP 
Sussman, Bernard J., LWOP 
Taigue, Richard J., SCA/PPT 


BONN—Ambassador Martin J. Hillenbrand is pictured with Embassy telephone 
operators to whom he presented a Meritorious Honor Award for their outstanding 
service. The recipients were, from left to right, Hannelore Fahsbender, Henny 
Andres, Doris Blatzheim, Colette Bonhomme, Dipa Mukerjee and Hannelore Dietzig. 
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The following list of current publica- 
tions of interest to the foreign affairs com- 
munity was compiled by the Library of 
the Department. 


General 


BAILEY, Richard. The European com- 
munity in the. world. London, Hutchinson, 
1973. $6.90. 

BECKER, Gary and William M. Landes, 
eds. Essays in law and economics. New 
York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1973. $10.00. 

BERGSTEN, C. Fred, ed. The future of 
the international economic order. Lexing- 
ton, Mass., Lexington Books, 1973. 384p. 
$15.00. 

COHRSSEN, John J. The organization 
of the United Nations to deal with drug 
abuse. Washington, D.C., Washington 
Drug Abuse Council, 1973. 88p. $1.25. 

COOPER, Richard N., ed. A reordered 
world: emerging international economic 
problems. New York, Universe Books, 
1973. $8.50. 

DAVIDSON, Basil. Black star; a view of 
the life and times of Kwame Nkrumah. 
London, Allen Lane, 1973. 196p. $7.90. 

THE DIEBOLD Group, Inc. Business 
in developing countries; a study of the role 
of private enterprise in economic develop- 
ment. New York, Praeger, 1973. 122p. 
$13.50. 

DINWIDDY, Bruce, ed. European de- 


velopment policies; the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, France, EEC and multinational 


organizations. New York, Praeger, 
128p. $10.00. 

EINZIG, Paul. Roll-over credits. Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1973. $13.63. 

ELMANDJRA, Mahdi. The United Na- 
tions system; an analysis. London, Faber 
and Faber, 1973. 368p. $15.00. 

FUERST, J. S. Public housing in Europe 
and America. London, Croom Helm, 1973. 
240p. $12.40. 

HENIG, Ruth B. The League of Nations. 
a Barnes and Noble, 1973. 220p. 

KASH, Don E., et al. Energy under the 
ocean: a technology assessment of outer 
continental shelf oil and gas operations. 
Norman, Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1973. 
350p. $20.00. 

KUMAR, Joginder. Population and land 
in world agriculture; recent trends and 
relationships. Berkeley, Univ. of California 
Press 1973. 318p. $3.95. 

LEKACHMAN, Robert. Inflation:: the 
permanent problem of boom and bust. New 
York, Random House, 1973. 122p. $5.95. 

LEWIS, John P. and Ishan Kapur, eds. 
The World Bank group, multi-lateral aid, 
and the 1970's. Lexington, Mass., Lexing- 
ton Books, 1973. 244p. $13.00. 

MOGGRIDGE, D. E., ed. Keynes: as- 
pects of the man and his work. London, 
Macmillan, 1973. $8.15. 

MUSSOLINI, Rachele and Albert Zarca. 
The real Mussolini. London, Saxon House, 
1973. $8.94. 

NORTH, Douglass C. and Robert Paul 
Thomas. The rise of the Western World. 
ie York, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1973. 

8.80 


1973. 


PICK, Otto. Collective security. London, 


Macmillan, 1973. $3.03. 

SULZBERGER, C. L. An age of medi- 
ocrity; memoirs and diaries, 1963-1972. 
New York, Macmillan, 1973. $12.95. 

ULAM, Adam B. Stalin: the man and 
his era. New York, Viking, 1973. $12.95. 

WARD, James J. The European ap- 
proach to U.S. markets; product and pro- 
motion adaptation by European multina- 
tional corporations. New York, Praeger, 
1973. 124p. $11.00. 


Area Studies 
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